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Articte L—THE HISTORICAL POSITION OF MODERN 
MISSIONS. 


ALL great movements affecting the welfare of mankind, 
sudden as may be their apparent origin, have their periods of 
preparation. They are never isolated phenomena, but parts of 
the Providential development of the human race. A sense of 
the utter inadequacy of this or that religion to meet the spir- 
itual cravings of those who know no other; the manifest fail- 
ure of systems of Philosophy to solve the great problems of 
life; the moral decadence that sooner or later attends all forms 
of civilization not quickened and constantly reinvigorated by 
new life from above, prepare the way to a just understanding 
of the great plan of providence and of grace which we call his- 
tory. 

While it becomes us to beware of hasty generalizations in 
judging of the great events and still more of the great move- 
ments of history, we have the highest authority for the enquiry 
we now propose in our Lord’s indignant reproof of the wise men 
of his day, “‘ Ye can discern the face of the sky, but can ye not 
discern the signs of the times.” 

VOL, III. 39 
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By a careful observation we may find a convergence of agen- 
cies and events, preparing the way for the early establishment 
of the kingdom of Christ, in many respects similar to those 
which heralded its first promulgation. 

I. As entering into the preparation for the coming of Christ, 
“when the fulness of time was come,” the church historian is 
wont to dwell on the fact that for the first time in history the 
civilized world, then embraced in the Roman Empire, had be- 
come one in its political and commercial interests ; that through 
the interchange of thought in consequence of the unexampled 
facilities for inter-communication, and through the prevalence 
of a common language of law and of literature, a world-wide 
breadth of thought and sentiment had been induced, wholly 
foreign to the narrowness of former days, and, that for the first 
time, men were become capable of conceiving of a kingdom of 
God that should embrace all nations. 

But this preparation is more than equalled at the present day 
as a consequence of the commercial enterprize that brings men 
of every race and language into such great centers of trade as 
New York, London, Cairo, Calcutta, and Shanghai, and scat- ° 
ters the products of a common industry to the remotest por- 
tions of the globe. The firing on Fort Sumpter sent a thrill 
through the civilized world, started new industries in Egypt 
and India, and doubled the price of the scanty clothing of the 
wanderers on the highlands of Central Asia. The best Roman 
highway, linking the capitol to the remotest colony on the 
frontiers of civilization, is not to be compared with the railway 
that spans the continents, the steamer that ploughs the seas, 
indifferent to wind or storm; while the months required for 
the transmission of intelligence to the most distant lands are 
reduced to hours, almost to seconds. More than two-thirds of 
the missionaries of the American Board can be reached by tel- 
egram within twenty-four hours. The most distant nations are 
brought, as it were, to our very doors. Our neighbors are no 
longer the men of the next town or state, or, those who use a 
common speech, but the human race. The physical world has 
thus become one to a degree far beyond the conception of the 
first Cesar; one too in the play of the intellectual forces that 
are every where awakening men from the slumber of ages, and 
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the stupor of a mere animal existence, to eager expectation and 
a generous hope of bettering their condition. The salute from 
a fifteen-inch gun in the harbor of Nagasaki, stirring the hearts 
of thoughtful Japanese to self-sacrifice, if need be, to secure 
for their native land material advantages symbolized by “ big 
ships and big guns;” and the eager inquiry of Mtesa on Lake 
Nyanza for white men to teach his people the arts of vivilized 
life, are but illustrations of the intellectual agencies of our mod- 
ern life in securing a new and higher unity to mankind. Asa 
means of diffusing the knowledge and the thought of the 
world, contrast the slow labor of Cicero’s copyists with the 
steam presses of one of our great publishing houses. 

II. The decay of the old religious faiths and the general de- 
cline of morals at the opening of the Christian era, revealing 
the necessity for the new and more potent forces of the gos- 
pel, have been so ably and so fully discussed by Prof. Fisher 
in the first seven chapters of “ The Beginnings of Christianity,” 
and by Dr. Uhlhorn in the first two chapters of his “ Conflict 
of Christianity with Heathenism ” as to leave nothing new to 
be said. 

The old religious faiths had lost their power. The intelli- 
gence of the educated classes rejected the traditions of the past, 
and the entire fabric of polytheism seemed ready to crumble to 
the ground. The moral restraints hitherto imposed by some 
degree of respect for the old creeds were relaxed, and the 
moral sentiment left unsupported by any outward aid, gave 
way under the pressure of a materialistic civilization. The 
social and moral degradation of all classes justified the fearful 
picture of the Apostle Paul in the first chapter of his letter to 
the Christians at Rome. The forms of religion were observed 
rather from custom than from faith, or possibly as an attempt 
to satisfy the cravings of deeper spiritual necessities. 

The want of faith in any one religion was relieved by the 
priests who were ready to accommodate worshipers by per- 
forming such rites as they should prefer. ‘“ Unbelief and su- 
perstition,” observes Mommsen,* “ different hues of the same 
phenomenon, went hand in hand in the Roman world of that 
day, and there was no lack of individuals, who, in themselves, 


* Vol. iv. pp. 668, 669. 
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combined both, who denied the gods with Epicurus, and yet 
prayed and worshiped before every shrine; when a wager 
might be laid that the more lax a woman was the more de- 
voutly she worshiped Isis.” So Uhlhorn* writes of the fickle 
Greek who at evening, in the comedy, laughed at the same 
gods to whom he offered sacrifices the next morning in their 
temples. 

In the pages of the “ Missionary Herald ” and in letters from 
missionaries at different points in the heathen world, may be 
found many passages, descriptive of the worship and religious 
sentiment of Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, and other nationali- 
ties, that might almost have been quoted from the authors just 
named. In China, the same priest will serve the convenience 
of different sects in the same temple. Japanese laugh at the 
religious ceremonies they are observing, rather as holiday 
amusements than as worship. 

It would be difficult to find a better description of the posi- 
tion of large numbers of educated Hindoos at the present time, 
thousands of whom have enjoyed the advantages of high Eng- 
lish education from which Christianity in its principles has been 
purposely excluded, than is given by Uhlhorn in speaking of the 
educated classes in the Roman Empire of the first century, 
“ Faith in the gods of the old religions had disappeared. Ia its 
place had come sheer Atheism and Nihilism, though only, it 
may be, among individuals, (at least only such ventured openly 
to express it). The majority substituted a kind of Monotheism. 
They imagined something godlike above the gods, a divine 
first principle, or at least they had a presentment of this with- 
out clearly discerning it, and especially without being able, 
definitely, to distinguish it from the world. This dissolving 
Polytheism led naturally to Pantheism. As the many deities 
of the heathen were all Nature-gods, so must the one Deity, in 
whom these all met, be a Nature-god. Nature itself is God ; 
and the conviction which Strabo utters as his own was doubt- 
less that of many :—‘ The one highest being is that which em- 
braces us all ; which we call heaven, world, and the nature of 
the universe.’ Doubtless there was in this Monotheism a pre- 
sage of the true God, a longing and reaching forth by Heathen- 


* Vol. iv. p. 47. 
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ism after something higher, a testimony of the soul by nature 
Christian, as Tertullian says. But the One was still only ‘the 
unknown God whom ye ignorantly worship.’ The heathen did 
not go beyond this. The Monotheism, to which they came at 
last, remained abstract, lifeless. The God vaguely conceived 
of as above the gods was no divine being who has talked with 
men and who can be named and supplicated. Therefore this 
conviction, however widely it was diffused in cultivated circles, 
proved, on the whole, powerless. It gained no influence over 
public opinion and morals. The educated who shared it did 
not thereby attain to any higher worship, but remained con- 
tinually in suspense between this, their own better conviction, 
and a hypocritical (we cannot otherwise term it) participation 
in the official rites."* Hundreds of this class crowded around 
Prof. Seelye, at Bombay, and Puna. Dissatisfied with the old 
faiths of India, some were seeking in the older literature of the 
Vedas, made accessible to them by English scholarship, a reli- 
gious creed and a system of ethics, that should rival, if possible, 
the claims of Christianity; while others like Keshub Chunder 
Sen, recognizing the power of sin over the human heart, and 
the consequent degradation of man’s spiritual nature, seem at 
times ready almost to accept of Christ as the Redeemer. Cer- 
tainly no one has paid a higher tribute to the personal influ- 
ence of Christ on the present condition of the millions of India 
than Chunder Sen, in his recent addresses. 

Not only in purely heathen countries but in some sections 
of nominally Christian lands, where ritual observances and 
faith in the Papal hierarchy, have taken the place of the gos- 
pel, do we find singular correspondences to the religious and 
moral life of the ancient world. The graphic picture of the 
character and career of Petronious, the arbiter of taste and the 
special favorite at the court of Nero, finds its representatives 
in many centers of our high civilization and preéminently 
among the cultured classes of Italy and Austria; “a life with- 
out God, a life of prosperity and of most highly refined enjoy- 
ment; not coarsely material but finely cultured and art-loving, 
yet without any deeper meaning.” t 

* Vol. iv. pp. 51, 52. + Uhlhorn, p. 48, 
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The utter absence of all spiritual life while forms of reli- 
gious worship are kept up, finds abundant illustration in the 
Oriental churches and among the degraded masses of the Ro- 
man Catholic church in all countries. The patroness saint of 
thieves, at Lyons, is only the more devoutly worshiped as her 
devotees are the more active and successful in their vocation. 
The brigands of southern Italy and of Greece, and the Mexican 
fanatics, whose hands have been imbrued in the blood of Prot- 
estants, during the last few years, are careful observers of the 
forms of worship prescribed by the church. 

Somewhat parallel to this loss of true religious sentiment and 
devotion to forms, is the attention given to ethics as a science 
when religious life and character run low. The moral senti- 
ment thus finds expression where it has ceased to control the 
life. The Moralists of Rome have long since found their peers 
in China, just as men of our day who would substitute culture 
for Christian life, to whom Christ crucified is foolishness, still 
profess to hold to “a power that makes for righteousness.” The 
age and the people that have lost faith in things supernatural 
are wont to lay the greater stress on morality. 

It is, however, no longer a few nations around the Mediter- 
ranean, but the unevangelized nations of the whole world, that 
now wait for the coming of the Lord. Heathenism is every- 
where disintegrating. The absurdities and follies of its rites 
and superstitions are only too manifest in the light that now 
illumines the dark corners of the earth. The greater the intel- 
ligence the more rapid the disintegration. Time was when 
centuries made little difference in the social life and moral 
character of a heathen nation. That time has passed. Through 
the various agencies of our modern civilization, a new era has 
come, an era of change and of transition. The moral decline 
that must follow unless arrested by the instant and wide-spread 
proclamation of the gospel is something fearful to contemplate. 

III. The dispersion of the Jews, their presence in all the 
more important cities throughout the Roman Empire, and the 
influence they were exerting in behalf of Monotheism, and in 
awakening an expectation of some great change in the religious 
world, find a parallel in the wide dispersion of the English race 
in all parts of the globe, and in the prestige gained for the civ- 
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ilization and the religion they represent. Men speaking the 
English tongue, whether British or American, have been the 
pioneers of the gospel and opened the way for its proclamation 
by commerce and by arms, not always in ways that a Chris- 
tian sentiment approves, but yet really on a scale and with 
results which put any special preparation through the Jews of 
the first century quite in the back-ground. The simple fact 
that the millions of India, constituting a sixth part of the hu- 
man race, have been brought under English law and the influ- 
ences of English civilization, and the Christianity that has in- 
spired it, is one of the great facts of modern history ; one of 
the most remarkable instances of the over-ruling Providence of 
God in the interests of the kingdom of Christ. Hardly less sig- 
nificant is the influence of men of the English race on the des- 
tinies of the millions of South Africa and Japan. The ad- 
vanced position of Protestant nations thus compels the respect 
and excites the admiration and the emulation of the most 
diverse nations of heathendom, loosens the bonds of ignorance 
and superstition, and prepares the way for the reception of a 
religion which bears such fruits. 

IV. It was fitting that the Greek language should be the 
common language of culture throughout the Roman Empire to 
give just expression to the new conceptions about to be intro- 
duced, and to give them the widest diffusion. The gospel was 
thus brought into connection with the best thought and cul- 
ture of the world; grafted into the great Indo-Germanic stock. 
The vast significance of this event becomes only the more man- 
ifest with the lapse of time and the fuller development of the 
different branches of this stock, and of the parts committed to 
them in the social and moral regeneration of mankind. 

But whatever may be said of the Greek tongue nineteen cen- 
turies ago, of its fitness to be the bearer of the gospel message 
and to transmit it to after times, may be said with added em- 
phasis of our composite English speech, not only as to its rich- 
ness and power of expression but still more of its wide 
diffusion till it is heard in every quarter of the globe, and 
everywhere recognized more and more as the language of 
the highest civilization. The best results of the thought and 
experience of ull ages are stored in it. The men that use it 
have the resources of the centuries at their command, 
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V. If there was a wide spread expectation throughout the 
heathen world at the opening of the first century that great 
moral changes were near at hand, and a longing for relief from 
the burdens that could no longer be borne, still more is this 
true now, not only in heathen but in Christian lands. The 
Arab Sheik who visited the schools and the printing press at 
Beirut turned away with the remark, “ You are to prevail, we 
are passing away.” In those symbols of the new civilization, 
he read the doom of Islam. So in India, men frankly admit 
the failure of their religious systems and expect their children 
to embrace Christianity while declining to do so themselves. 

In Christian lands there is also an anticipation of change— 
somewhat vague and uncertain, variously interpreted, but still 
in the air—and a sign of the times. With some it is restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction, with doctrinal forms and beliefs that 
unite more or less of human philosophy and speculation with 
interpretations of the Word of God. With others it is anxiety 
at the failure of the church to realize the true conception of the 
Christian life in its purity and singleness of consecration to 
Christ as its head, and its absorption in the selfish enjoyment 
of the gospel and its incidental results to the neglect of the 
outlying world. With others it is distrust and despair of ex- 
isting agencies engaged in the work of redemption, and a look- 
ing for a second coming of Christ to set up his kingdom by the 
destruction of his enemies. From others we hear of the break- 
ing up of the*historic faiths of Christendom, and of a moral 
interregnum—which rightly interpreted means the despair of 
science and modern thought to solve the questions they have 
vainly grappled with. From this class come the pessimistic 
views of the world and of the drift of modern social life—a 
wail much like that from their compeers at the opening of the 
Christian era. This despair of man is God’s opportunity, and 
prepares the way both at home and abroad for the fuller reve- 
lation of grace conditioned on the faith of the people of God. 

The new interest in the study of the Scriptures, which the 
Revision of the English version now in progress is to aid and 
intensify, the discussions which as never before center about 
the person and work of Christ, and the wide spread interest in 
missionary enterprises of every name—are the beginning of a 
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great reaction which at once reveals the awakening conscious- 
ness of the church to a sense of the unworthiness of its posi- 
tion and its neglect of opportunity, and is the promise of a 
new era. ° 

We have thus far considered some of the signs of the times, 
in singular correspondence to those which marked the prepar- 
ation for the coming of our Lord upon the earth, and which 
may now be appealed to in evidence of the preparation for the 
early establishment of his kingdom ; the world become one in 
its political and commercial interests, the world-wide breadth 
of sentiment capable of a world-wide religion; the decadence of 
old religious faiths, and the consequent wide spread moral cor- 
ruption, ending in the hopelessness and despair of heathenism ; 
a language at once receptive of the gospel and fitted to diffuse 
it, reinforced by all the accumulated thought and experience 
of the past ; the dispersion of a cultured people the world over 
and preéminently at all the centers of influence, to be the 
pioneers of the missionary when not following in his train ; and 
lastly the wide spread expectation of change in the moral 
world, as at once a necessity and the hope of mankind. 


To these considerations converging on the present age as for- 
merly upon that marked by the coming of Christ, may be 
added some that are peculiar to the age in which we live, and 
which help to make up the fulness of the present time. 

I. First of all note the great historic changes of the last 
twenty-five years, revealing the Divine Hand shaping the des- 
tinies of nations and controlling events as never before in the 
large interest of the plan of redemption; the breaking down of 
the temporal power of the Papacy, the unification of Italy, the 
rise of Germany as a great Protestant power, the emancipation 
of serfs in Russia, the civil war in this country, with its fatal 
blow to slavery here and the world over; India, already re- 
ferred to, brought under English rule and the influence of 
English ideas; China opened to the free proclamation of the 
gospel throughout its wide domain; Japan unlocking its long 
closed gates and welcoming and adopting western ideas with 
an eagerness and rapidity unparalleled in history ; the polit- 
ical power of Islam broken under the hammer of Russia, 


. 
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and, lastly, Central Africa, explored by the intrepid labors 
of Livingstone, Stanley and others,—events all intimately 
related to the progress of the kingdom of Christ, till the 
world is open as never before to Christian effort. 

From what other point of view shall we explain the re- 
cent intervention of England at the critical moment in the 
affairs of the Turkish Empire; Japan closed to the world 
for centuries till the Pacific railway brought: her into close 
connection with Christian New England, or the strange sight of 
an envoy from the “New York Herald” patiently telling the 
story of Christ to Mtesa on the shores of lake Nyanza? 

II. As a second characteristic of the times note the wide- 
spread missionary movement, which, begun less than a century 
ago, and hardly attracting the notice even of the church at large 
till within the last thirty years, has gone on broadening and 
deepening till it includes all the leading evangelical denomina- 
tions of Christendom, till more than fifty millions of dollars 
have been devoted to the circulation of the Scriptures in all the 
principal languages spoken among men, and till more than a 
hundred millions of dollars have been expended in behalf of 
the perishing in heathen lands who can make no return but 
their grateful love; till five thousand devoted men and women 
educated in the best learning of the day, are bearing the seeds 
of Christian civilization around the world. They are scattered 
through the Turkish Empire, and among the millions of India; 
they are found in the open ports of China, and threading their 
way up its great rivers; their words find crowds of eager lis- 
teners in the new world of Japan; they brave the fevers of the 
Gold Coast, and from the Cape of Good Hope are planning con- 
quests in the interior of Africa; songs of praise from hundreds 
of islands in the Pacific attest their presence; and they risk 
their lives at the hands of fanatics in papal lands that they may 
make known the simple story of the cross. Halfa million of 
souls won to Christ, and a Christian community of nearly two 
miilions who have come out of the darkness and the supersti- 
tion of centuries, often at the loss of all things, are tokens of 
the divine blessing on their labors; till the progress of mod- 
ern missions, in the last seventy years, exceeds that of the first 
seventy of the apostolic age. 
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As merely one feature of modern missionary enterprise, note 
the uprising of the Christian women of our land and the mar- 
velous record of the last twelve years, since a few earnest 
Christian women, in Boston, in faith and prayer organized the 
Woman’s Board of Missions on a plan so wise and judicious as 
to secure early adoption by other denominations as well, till its 
influence is felt from the Aroostook to the Golden Gate, bring- 
ing the Christian women of the land to a consciousness of their 
power and privilege, into sympathy with each other and to uni- 
ted efforts for the social and moral elevation of woman the 
world over. 

IIL. But of still greater significance than ‘the record of num- 
bers won to the truth is the demonstration given to the world 
of the developing power of the gospel. It has been left to this 
nineteenth century, to this period of intensest material pro- 
gress, of strife for wealth, and the consequence it gives, and too 
often for the mere animal pleasures it places within the reach 
of its possessors,—it has been left to this century, and to the 
missionary enterprise, to give proof amid men of every race and 
clime, of that quickening energy which provides at once the 
impulse and the sustaining force of all true intellectual activity 
and of all high culture, to illustrate the possible greatness and 
glory of every human soul, to vindicate the wisdom and the 
glory of God in its redemption. 

Our civilization has been the slow growth of ages, and we are 
prone to judge from our experience that ages will be required 
for the development of a similar civilization in heathen lands. 
The incidental refinements, the usages and the forms of culti- 
vated social life, are of comparatively slow growth ; they be- 
long to the iower realms of the physical and intellectual world ; 
but the development of a spiritual manhood and womanhood, 
through the quickening energy of the gospel and the new life 
forces from the inbreathing of the Divine Spirit, is quite an- 
other thing. Add to this the fact that the gospel is now rein- 
forced by all the motive agencies of our modern culture at the 
command of the missionary, and we have abundant reason to 
anticipate the more rapid development of the missionary work 
in heathen lands. Men born of heathen parents are now elo- 
quent preachers, teachers in colleges and seminaries, writers of 
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books, editors of newspapers, and in less than a single genera- 
tion are putting themselves upon a plane of equality, in intel- 
lectual and moral character, with members of our own favored 
race. 

A few years since, admiring crowds in Edinburgh listened to 
the eloquence of a Zulu Caffre, brought up in mission schools 
—the heathen boy developed into the Christian man. At the 
conference of Allahabad, in India, of the one hundred and 
eighteen delegates, representing nearly all the Christian bodies 
at work: for the evangelization of that country, twenty were 
native Hindoos of different castes and of different languages, 
graduates of mission schools and seminaries, sitting side by 
side with graduates of English Cambridge and Oxford, and 
American Amherst, Williams, and Yale, as their peers, and 
vindicating their character by the papers they presented on 
mission topics, and by the discussions in which they took part. 

It may be said that these are exceptions; and so are the 
great men, always, who represent the nation to which they be- 
long and give it its character before the world. They are the 
flower of the people, some doubter may say; but as President 
Eliot recently remarked to such a criticism upon his praise of 
the young men who go forth, year by year, from the halls of 
Harvard, “True, but it is their flower which characterizes a 
people, and contains the seeds of their future.” 

These facts show the power of the gospel to bring men up 
from their lowest degradation to the high plane of Christian 
manhood in a single generation. 

IV. As the result of the present missionary movement it 
should not be overlooked that Christianity has now become 
naturalized everywhere among the most diverse nations. It 
has proved itself to be the power of God unto salvation of 
every one that believeth, be he Jew or Gentile, Hindoo, Chi- 
nese, or African, or dweller on the islands of the sea. The 
same results are witnessed everywhere, in the changed lives, 
the new hopes and aspirations, the trustful faith, the single- 
hearted devotion, the patience under trial and persecution, the 
vilest and most degraded washed and made clean in the blood 
of Christ, Christian homes set up, Christian institutions estab- 
lished and sustained, and self-sacrificing efforts to make others 
sharers with them in the blessings of the gospel. 
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It is sometimes said that the lower forms of religion that 
have prevailed in the world have been suited to the lower 
forms of social life and culture. It were wiser to say that the 
lower forms of social life and culture have been such as were 
possible to existing forms of religion. Carlyle has somewhere 
remarked for substance, “tell me what a man’s religion is, not 
‘what he professes to believe, but what he actually believes and 
lives up to, and I will tell you what he is. So of the nation. 
Tell me what its religion is and I will tell you its history.” 
The most vital element in its character is its religion. It is 
now no longer a question of ten great religions in the world— 
each suited to a certain stage of culture—but it is a question 
of one religion for mankind, one suited to the spiritual neces- 
sities and the best development of the race. The Confucianist, 
in the presence of three hundred living churches of Chinese, 
can no longer say that Christianity is not for China. The Bud- 
dhist in Japan finds his argument sadly embarrassed by the 
rapid growth of Christian churches, and of a new moral senti- 
ment, and by the marvellous development of intellectual and 
material progress from contact with Christian nations; and the 
Brahman is still more embarrassed as he finds Christian men 
and women speaking more than twenty different languages, 
scattered through six thousand villages and cities between the 
Himalayas and Cape Comorin, professing and illustrating a 
new life through faith in the Christ as their Redeemer. So 
everywhere Christianity is naturalized and demonstrates its 
character as the one religion for the human race. 

V. Another very timely aid and encouragement in the work 
of evangelization, may be found in the results of investigations 
into the various religious systems of the world. Whatever may 
have been the motives of many who have favored us with their 
researches, whether of envy, of strife, or of good will; whether 
or not we care to accept the term “Science of Religion,” in the 
sense originally contemplated, as suggestive of a clearing up of 
all systems of faith from a natural basis, independently of any 
revelation from above, we cannot but rejoice in the work act- 
ually done, just as we are grateful to the miners for the weary 
toil that secures for us the precious metals that enter into the 
exchanges of the world. 
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It is much to have traced the efforts of different races to re- 
tain the primal conceptions of God and of immortality amid the 
most adverse influences of ignorance and superstition, and the 
adverse tendencies of the natural heart, or, if you please, to ar- 
rive at these higher conceptions from primal instincts inlaid in 
the very structure of the human soul; to see how the concep- 
tions of one nation have been modified by contact with those 
of another, or reconstructed to meet necessities never satisfied, 
all revealing the spiritual nature of man and the possibilities of 
development and culture, the whole spiritual creation groan- 
ing in bondage and waiting for redemption, waiting for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. These problems were to be 
worked out in the interest of the gospel. 

As confirming the argument by the highest authority in 
this department of knowledge, may be cited the following 
passage from the third Lecture of Max Miiller on the Science 
of Religion : 

“T wish to call back to your recollection the fact that in 
exploring together the ancient archives of language, we found 
that the highest god had received the same name in the ancient 
mythology of India, Greece, Italy and Germany, and had re- 
tained that name whether worshiped on the Himalayan moun- 
tains, or among the oaks of Dodona, on the Capitol, or in the 
forests of Germany. I pointed out that his name was Dyaus 
in Sanskrit, Zeus in Greek, Jovis in Latin, 7iw in German ; but 
I hardly dwelt with sufficient strength on the startling nature 
of this discovery. These names are not mere names; they are 
historical facts, aye, facts more immediate, more trustworthy, 
than many facts of medizval history. These words are not 
mere words, but, they being before us, with all the vividness 
of an event which we witnessed ourselves but yesterday, the 
ancestors of the whole Aryan race, thousands of years it may be 
before Homer and the Veda, worshiping an unseen Being, 
under the self-same name, the best, the most exalted name, 
they could find in their vocabulary, under the name of Light 
and Sky. And let us not turn away, and say that this was 
after all but nature worship and idolatry. No, it was not meant 
for that, though it may have been degraded into that in later 
times ; Dyaus did not mean the blue sky, nor was it simply the 
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sky personified; it was meant for something else. We have 
in the Veda the invocation Dyaus pitar, the Greek Zed zarép, 
the Latin Jupiter, and that means in all the three languages 
what it meant before these three languages were torn asunder 
—it means Heaven-Father! These two words are not mere 
words; they are, to my mind, the oldest poem, the oldest 
prayer of mankind, or at least of that pure branch of it to which 
we belong, and | am as firmly convinced that this prayer was 
uttered, that this name was given to the unknown God before 
Sanskrit was Sanskrit and Greek was Greek, as, when I see the 
Lord’s Prayer in the languages of Polynesia and Melanesia, I 
feel certain that it was first uttered in the language of Jerusa- 
lem. We little thought when we heard for the first time the 
name of Jupiter, degraded it may be by Homer or Ovid into a 
scolding husband or a faithless lover, what sacred records lay 
enshrined in this unholy name. We shall have to learn the 
same lessons again and again in the Science of Religion, 
namely, that the place whereon we stand is holy ground. 
Thousands of years have passed since the Aryan nations sepa- 
rated to travel to the. North and the South, the West and the 
East; they have each formed their languages, they have each 
founded empires and philosophies, they have each built tem- 
ples and razed them to the ground ; they have all grown older, 
and it may be wiser and better; but when they search for a 
name for what is most exalted and yet most dear to every one 
of us; when they wish to express both awe and love, the infi- 
nite and the finite, they can but do what their old fathers did 
when gazing up to the eternal sky, and feeling the presence of 
a Being as far as far, and as near as near can be; they can 
but combine the self-same words and utter once more the 
primeval Aryan prayer, Heaven-Father, in that form which 
will endure forever—‘“ Our Father which art in Heaven.” 

By such inquiries Christianity is seen to be something not 
foreign to the human mind. There has been a development 
of religious systems—the expressions of man’s moral and reli- 
gious nature among the different races, in some measure cor- 
respondent to the development of the chosen people in prepa- 
ration to receive the gospel. Christianity joins on to and sup- 
plements whatever is best and worthiest in all—the culmination 
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of all, as man is the culmination of the animal kingdom. It is 
in its favor that many of its doctrines are found in other svs- 
tems, its moral code only the higher and more complete. As 
the last result of investigation may we not agree with one of 
the last published utterances of the distinguished author just 
quoted : 

“Nothing would more effectually secure to the pure and 
simple teaching of Christ its true place in the historical devel- 
opment of the human mind than to place it side by side with 
the other religions of the world.” ‘“ Nowhere would these two 
books ”"—the Old and the New Testament—‘“ have had a 
grander setting or have shone with a brighter light than sur- 
rounded by the Veda, the Zendavesta, the Buddhist Tripitaka, 
and the Koran.”* 

VI. Still another result of the missionary enterprise abroad, 
which no figures can measure and yet of vast moment in its 
bearing on the moral regeneration of the unevangelized nations 
of the world, is the regeneration of their language through the 
labors of missionaries. 

The corruption of the heathen world, the falling away from 
the primal conceptions of a Divine Being, and the simpler, 
hardier virtues of earlier times—till having changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corrupti- 
ble man, and to birds and four-footed beasts and creeping 
things, they were given over to uncleanness and vile affections, 
are faithfully represented in the corruption of language till the 
very possibility of expressing spiritual truths and the moral 
virtues is well nigh lost. The fit words for moral and religious 
ideas have either died out or been degraded to base uses till 
their original purport has been lost. It has been remarked of 
the Egyptians that through the devotion of the nation for cen- 
turies to commerce and trade their language became reduced 
to less than seven thousand words, and those fitted to their oc- 
cupation. Thus the nation seemed doomed to the degradation 
that follows such absorption in merely sensuous ends and 
objects. The languages spoken by savage and barbarous 
tribes are but the shattered fragments or the decayed rem- 
nants of a once noble speech. The meagre and impure 


* Contemporary Review, Nov. 1879, p. 385. 
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language of the Sepoy is all that remains of the rich and 
powerful idiom of the poets of the Veda. The seclusion in 
which women are kept in the East has a reason in the moral 
atmosphere to which they would be exposed. The missionary 
often feels compelled to keep his children strictly within the 
limits of the compound, as the house and grounds he occupies 
are called, to save them from the corrupting speech with which 
the air is filled. 

If on the other hand a high degree of intellectual culture is 
realized as in the classical nations of antiquity, and in such 
nations in our day as China and Japan, the language is devel- 
oped in corresponding lines, but not in the direction of the 
highest spiritual conceptions. The language of the masses 
only gains in the vocabulary of corruption and of debasement. 

The service rendered to the different nations of the heathen 
world by missionaries in the revival and enriching of their 
language is thus beyond all estimate. The essential elements 
of progress are supplied. Native scholars do not hesitate to 
say of many of the missionaries that they speak their language 
better than the natives themselves. Add to this the sloughing 
off of old errors of thought and vices of life, and the introduc- 
tion of new and elevating ideas, and the work of the missionary 
is seen in its wide relations to the life and development of the 
millions among whom he labors. A pure language is a neces- 
sity of the highest culture. One of the promises of God to his 
covenant people* is, “I will turn to the people a pure language 
that they may call upon the name of the Lord to serve Him 
with one consent.” We are wont to speak of the obligations 
of our language and literature to our English version of the 
Scriptures; the Germans recognize equal indebtedness to 
Luther: how much greater the service rendered to the heathen 
nations by the men who give them not only the Scriptures but 
for the tirst time a pure and elevating literature. It is only as 
we consider the extent to which the ideas of Christianity have 
leavened the thought and sentiment of Christendom ; its litera- 
ture, its social and political institutions, making up the intel- 
lectual and moral atmosphere in which we live, that we can 
estimate the work now being done by missionaries among the 

* Zeph. iii. 9. 
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millions of the heathen world, and its bearing on the world’s 
evangelization. 

In addition therefore, to the singular correspondencies of our 
age to that in which the church received its commission to 
evangelize all nations, we find now a special preparation for 
the early and complete evangelization of the world, in the 
Providences of our history; in the wide-spread missionary 
movement that already reaches all the principal nations and 
tribes of mankind; in the demonstration now given of the 
developing power of the gospel, its acknowledged superiority 
to all other systems of religion, and its fitness to become the 
one religion of the race; and lastly in the regeneration begun 
and now going forward of the languages of the heathen world 
—all constituting the immense vantage ground of the Christian 
church of to-day—signs of the times, beckoning her forward to 
the final victory. 

In the Providence of God we have entered on what promises 
to be the last stage in the world’s evangelization if we have 
but faith to improve the great opportunity. We are in 
the heart of a grand movement, that for the first time in 
human history compasses the globe. Great events thicken. 


The vast systems of error and superstition that have so long 
weighed upon the race are undermined and ready to fall, as 
Christlieb remarked recently in his address at Basle before the 
Evangelical Alliance, “the progress will be the more rapid as 
we near the end.” The night is far spent; the day is at hand. 
The Spirit and the Bride say, come; and let him that heareth 
say, come. 
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Artictr II—PROFESSOR NORDENSKIOLD AS AN 
ARCTIC EXPLORER. 


The Arctic Viyages of Adolf Erik Nordensiivld, 1858-1879. With 
illustrations and maps. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 


“Only those who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery.” 

It was not to be expected that the deeds of one so justly 
famous as the subject of this paper should much longer wait 
for a historian. For twenty years he has been before the pub- 
lic as an eminent man of science, and a bold and successful 
discoverer in the Polar world. Within the last five years he 
has more particularly come into notice for his good fortune in 
navigating the Kara Sea—that terror of previous voyagers— 
and proving it a practicable water-way between Europe and 
Asia. His remarkable feat of coasting by ship the entire 
northern shore of Siberia, and making the North-East Passage, 
places him in the fore rank of navigators of all times and 
nations. | 

The natural desire for more specific information regarding 
the life and travels of Professor Nordenskidld may now be 
very fully gratified. The author of the work before us, Mr. 
Alexander Leslie, of Aberdeen, has given with the Professor’s 
permission, and often in his own words, a quite complete 
account of the series of expeditions in which he had taken 
part previously to the voyage of the Vega. The last trip, so 
successfully concluded in the summer of 1879, is given in 
outline, and we are referred to the complete history of the 
expedition which will appear in due time from the pen of its 
originator and leading spirit. It is but little to say, that the 
book, necessarily incomplete, as narrating the deeds of-a living 
and thoroughly energetic explorer, is very satisfactory, inas- 
much as it brings into special prominence the history of that 
cluster of large frozen islands directly between Norway and 
the Pole. Suitable and clearly printed charts, and numerous 
characteristic engravings, together with a long list of works on 
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the Swedish Arctic expeditions in every department, add much 
to the value of the volume. The whole is prefaced by a racy 
autobiographical sketch of the Arctic hero, which rapidly traces 
the progressive steps of his extraordinary career. It is a fitting 
introduction to, and a means of communicating with, the 
splendid achievements of the Professor in his chosen field. 
Adolf Erik Nordenskiédld was born at Helsingfors, in 
Finland, November 18, 1832. Descended from a race con- 
spicuous for remarkable talents—particularly for “an ardent 
love of nature and of scientific research”—he seems to have 
inherited to the full these qualities, as he has turned them so 
notably to account. We meet the first known founder of the 
family in the beginning of the seventeenth century in the 
person of a Lieutenant Nordberg, of Upland. His son, who 
changed the family name to Nordenberg, was famed in his day 
for the novel means he employed to escape the plague which 
prevailed in Finland. This was no other than taking his 
family aboard ship, and for several months keeping away from 
land, till the plague was stayed. His sons were eminent both 
in state and science. One of them, “the common ancestor of 
the families bearing the name of Nordenskidld now living in 
Sweden and Finland,” was the father of Colonel Adolf Gustaf, 
who became possessor of the estate of Frugord, “in a forest- 
crowned valley in the department of Nyland,” a property still 
held by the Nordenskidlds. In this genuine Norse home, 
replete with specimens of natural history, Nils Gustaf was born 
in 1792. Like many of his ancestors his attention early turned 
to the natural sciences; and under the instruction of the re- 
nowned Berzelius he became a distinguished mineralogist. 
Liberally supplied by the state with funds, he perfected him- 
self by foreign travel for the post of Chief of the Mining 
Department in Finland, which he held for thirty years. This 
was the learned and honored father of the subject of this narra- 
tive. The mother’s name was Margareta Sofia von Haartman. 


I.—Earty LIFE. 


At Frugord young Adolf Erik grew up surrounded by the 
books and collections of generations of a science-loving an- 
cestry; and very early the boy began forming a museum of 
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minerals and insects for himself, and was often the companion 
of his father in his collecting tours. Transferred from the 
teaching of a private tutor to the gymnasium at Borgo the 
future Professor was at first marked “ unsatisfactory” in nearly 
all his studies, and was declared to be distinguished “only by 
absolute idleness.” A decided improvement, however, soon 
took place; and before long we find him at the University of 
Helsingfors, where chemistry, natural history, mathematics, 
physics, and especially mineralogy and geology, were studied 
with the greatest zest. The proficiency of the young student 
in his favorite studies speedily won for him offices of trust and 
honor, which might naturally be expected to increase in impor- 
tance and value. An untoward circumstance, growing out of 
the peculiar political relations of his native land, deranged the 
natural course of events. 

Finland, with its dark wintry skies, and landscapes set in 
gloom, seems on that very account the better fitted to send 
forth those who should brave successfully the icy breath of 
the North. Lying entirely above the latitude of Cape Fare- 
well, its surface largely lakes and fens, black forests of pine and 
firs crowning its uplands, while the hard granite crops out 
on every side,—these, with the brief summers, and the long 
bleak winters accompanied by most destructive tornadoes, must 
surely make somewhat easy for the native Finn a transition to the 
dismal shores of Spitzbergen and Siberia. But Finland, under 
its forbidding surface, holds great stores of mineral wealth,— 
just as a well-worn hat sometimes covers a splendid brain, and 
a shabby coat a large and generous heart. Here, then, we find 
the two requisites for rendering the outfit of the youthful 
Nordenskiéld complete when he should stand face to face with 
his life-work. 

One other thing was wanting. Within the walls of the 
University of Helsingfors and in the prolific mineral stores of 
his native land was enough to occupy his years, and even 
bring great fame to the son as to the father before him. But 
this was not to be. The age was ready for a vast outreach into 
the unknown regions within the,Arctic Circle. He must not 
settle down in ease and opulence in the little world of Helsing- 
fors. So surely is the chosen man fitted for his work, and also 
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driven to his work. This strip of marsh and pine-covered 
granite hills, bordering the eastern side of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
was long a territory coveted by both Russia and Sweden. The 
latter had the better claim : to the former it fell by the fortune 
of war in 1809. At the time Adolf began to receive offices and 
honors from his University the nervous and over-officious Count 
von Berg was Governor- general of the land. A students’ 
merrymaking, accompanied by speeches, which, under the in- 
fluence of wine and good cheer, were undeniably very vehe- 
ment, very foolish and very harmless—as such declamations 
usually are—was the occasion of great terror to the Governor- 
general; and was the means eventually of causing Adolf, who 
had taken part in the proceedings, to turn to the more hospita- 
ble shores of Sweden, where he was most cordially received. 
Even then and there his future was awaiting him. 


IL—WokrkK IN SPITZBERGEN SEAS. 


Some 500 nautical miles above Hammerfest, in Norway, 
slightly to the west of north, lies an assemblage of large land- 
masses bearing the general name of Spitzbergen. This coun- 
try was first brought to the notice of Europe by the renowned 
Dutch pilot Barents, who on his third and last Arctic voyage 
discovered Bear Island, and, pushing north, ran up the west 
side of a land which he believed to be Greenland. When off 
the north-western point, the extraordinary flight of birds which 
hovered over the ship, and flew against the sails, led him to 
name the locality Vogelsang. He then steered to Novaya 
Zemlya, far to the eastward, where after incredible sufferings 
he found a grave. To so great a navigator was it given to 
bring this land to light. The next craft that reached its 
shores, only eleven years after, was the little Hopewell, piloted 
by no less famous a voyager, Henry Hudson. This brave 
man afterward sailed far to the west, and, like his predecessor 
in these waters, perished in the vicinity of his greatest discov- 
eries. It is strange, indeed, that these two noble men came so 
near together once on this Newland, as Hudson named it, and 
then went far asunder, each to a glorious death.—“ In a tract 
published in 1613, by Hessel Gerard, the land was called 
Spitzbergen,” a name ever since retained. From this time on, 
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for two centuries, whale, seal, and walrus-fleets took possession 
of the waters around these islands, until their prey was either 
slaughtered or driven away. By this means the northern and 
western shores became familiar to Europeans, and tolerably 
accurate charts are given at an early day. From time to time 
some earnest endeavor would be made in the way of discovery 
pure and simple. Masters Baffin and Fotherby, Captains 
Edge, Williamszoon, Scoresby, Tschitschakoff, Phipps, Buchan, 
Clavering, and Parry made such efforts. The Russians, as far 
back as 1764, built five houses at Bel Sound, intending to 
form a station here for the purpose of extended voyages to the 
north and west. Parties of their men wintered here while this 
vain project was being tried. Thus the southern, western, and 
northern sides of the Spitzbergen group have been, in one 
sense, well known for 270 years. But a really comprehensive 
and thoroughly scientific expedition to that icy waste, with its 
scanty vegetation, its snowy mantle, its glaciers, and black 
needle-like peaks—whence is derived its name—is a thing of 
quite modern conception. To the Scandinavians is due this 
fruitful idea, which has been persistently followed by them. 
The Norwegian geologist, Keilhau, visited Spitzbergen in 1827. 
In 1837 Professor Lovén, of Stockholm, dredged along its coast 
and searched its fossil-bearing rocks. The very next year 
France sent an expedition thither, in which many Scandinavian 
savants took part, and gathered valuable results. 

It was found, in the progress of discovery, highly important 
to understand minutely the geology and natural history of this 
group, and the hydrography of the surrounding seas. The 
proximity of the island to Europe, also, made access compara- 
tively easy and certain. Professor Lovén grasped the situa- 
tion: and, inspiring with the same enthusiastic spirit Otto 
Torell, the result was that in the summer of 1858 the latter 
fitted out the little sloop Frithiof and bore away for West 
Spitzbergen. Most fortunately, Nordenskidld was selected as 
geologist by his friend, the leading spirit of the expedition. 
Thus, at last, he who had been nurtured in gloomy and 
inclement Finland, and who knew with exactest knowledge 
every point of interest to the mineralogist in that country, was 
now transferred, with robust frame, and a generous enthusiasm, 
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and unfailing skill in his profession, to a most interesting point 
far inside the threshold of the true Arctic World. His life- 
work is before him. 

The present was but a summer trip—an initiatory move- 
ment—but it was by no means devoid of fruit. Horn and Bel 
Sounds and Ice Fjord—large bays on the west coast—were 
visited, and afterward the Norway Islands, with several inter- 
vening points. Dredging was carried on at every available 
opportunity, the peculiarities of the glaciers examined, and 
large collections in natural history obtained. The. geological 
studies, conducted by Nordenskiéld, were especially produc- 
tive. Fossils from Carboniferous, Jurassic, and Tertiary strata 
were found in rich abundance; which, with those afterward 
obtained, have been of the utmost importance to a true know- 
ledge of the past history of our globe. After a busy season 
the Frithiof reached Norway at the end of August. 

Immediately after Nordenskidld’s return he was appointed 
Professor and Intendant of the mineralogical department of 
the Riks-Museum at Stockholm, his good friend Mosander, 
who had long held that position, having just died. In the 
duties of this office, and especially in preparing scientific 
papers, and enriching the splendid collections of the Museum, 
two and a half years passed. During this time, when he was 
not allowed to visit Finland, his mother died at Frugord. To 
her memory he pays a sincere tribute of respect, and inciden- 
tally gives us a very pleasant impression of his early home-life. 
“As my father,” he writes, “spent a great part of his time in 
traveling, both at home and abroad, it was my mother who con- 
ducted and arranged our first education. Her good judgment, 
and her liking for employment of all kinds, and for generous, 
impartial, and frank behavior, exercised a powerful influence 
on all within her family circle, and created a home at Frugord 
where singular unanimity and mutual affection prevailed.” 
When we remember that Adolf was third in order of seven 
children—four sons and three daughters—we shall involun- 
tarily unite our admiration with his of the tact and strength of 
character, that, in the person of the good Margareta, could 
secure in this large household obedience and culture without 
sacrificing respect and love. 
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In the meantime Torell had visited the west coast of Green- 
land, and greatly enlarged his experience in Arctic matters. 
He had, all this while, in view another and more comprehen- 
sive tour to Spitzbergen. He visited England, and enlisted the 
interest of several of the most eminent members of the Royal 
Geographical Society. His zeal roused the Swedish Govern- 
ment, and the Academy of Sciences rendered efficient aid. 
Like the previous voyage, the present was to be a strictly 
scientific expedition, only on a grander scale. A large corps 
of scientific men joined the enterprise, and early in May, 1861, 
two small vessels, the Aeolus and Magdalena, sailed from 
Tromsé. On board the former was Torell, the leader of the 
expedition, and Nordenskiéld, who shared the command with 
him. 

Beyond Bear Island deep dredgings were made; and, 
accompanied by dense flights of birds, already on their way to 
Arctic lands, they steered straight for the north coast of Spitz- 
bergen ; noting by the way “the precipitous sea-faces of the 
glaciers with their beautiful greenish-blue colors.” The younger 
Scoresby, who was well acquainted with these parts, has given 
a clear description of the scenery here as it appears from the 
sex. The northern shores are pictured as lower than the 
western, and more uniformly covered with snow. The west 
coast, on the contrary, is considerably elevated, and streaked 
with black and white, a contrast formed by high ridges of dark 
rock alternating with dazzling sheets of snow and ice. The 
latter reflect the light of the sun with such intensity as to give 
to the snow-clad tracts “the color and splendor of the moon at 
the full.” And he adds: “ The ice and rocks being thus highly 
illuminated and strongly contrasted, being constructed on a 
majestic scale, and rising with peculiar steepness out of the sea, 
give a character to the Spitzbergen scenery highly striking, 
interesting, and indeed magnificent. One of the seamen on 
the Willem Barents, in 1878, sent by Holland to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of the Dutch who had perished there, 
gives a precisely similar picture of the country : “ Spitzbergen 
has justly earned its name, for one sees nothing but sharp 
pointed rocks showing amongst the colossal glaciers, while the 
sun, throwing a red glow, brings the whiteness of the snow 
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into startling contrast with the deep shadows.” Our voyagers, 
also, gazed with special interest on this peculiar formation. 

One of the objects of this expedition had been to determine 
the practicability of measuring an are of meridian on these 
islands. The account of the entire trip is very interesting. 
Although the vessels were small there was this advantage, the 
numerous boats and hands to man them enabled the parties to 
take different routes, and carry on separate explorations simul- 
taneously. Altogether, it was a very enjoyable season. The 
waters were filled with seals, walrus, and white whales; the cliffs 
swarmed with bird-life; eider-ducks, choosing the islets for 
their nests, out of the reach of foxes, furnished abundance of 
fresh eggs to those greater robbers, Swedish sailors; fat rein- 
deer were to be had for the shooting; and with full larders, 
and so much that was new and interesting, the historian of this 
trip, K. Chydenius, the physicist, is enabled to draw a picture 
of the delights of Spitzbergen exploration that almost makes his 
readers envy the good fortune of such yachtmen as Lamont 
and Leigh Smith in their facilities for reaching this most desir- 
able iand. 

On the 7th of June they came to anchor in Treurenberg 
Bay. Here was the harbor of the Hecla during Parry’s famous 
attempt to reach the Pole, and the Swedes found a small 
part of the flag-staff he erected here. The name of the bay 
signifies “mourning,” as is fully explained by the numbers of 
graves hereabout, most of them of Dutch seamen, and some 
bearing very ancient dates. Indeed, the shores of Spitzbergen 
bear constant witness to this day, by the Dutch names of bays 
and head lands, by the thousands of bleaching walrus skeletons 
on the beach and the numberless graves of men, to the nature 
of its old-time history. 

Immediately frozen in, the imprisoned crews celebrated Mid- 
summer Night by decking a spar with flags and garlands of 
seaweed, and building beside it a huge bonfire of drift-wood. 
The midnight sun, in the north, looked calmly down from an 
undimmed sky; and “seldom kave glasses clinked more cheer- 
fully than by the graves in Sorge Bay.” 

But the short, fierce Arctic summer was upon them; the icy 
bonds relaxed, and the crevices among the rocks and the little 
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patches of soil grew bright with green leaves and gay flowers. 
A sledge-journey had been planned to the north, but this, 
from the lateness of the season, had to be abandoned. Instead, 
Torell and Nordenskiéld, with Peterson as hunter, made a boat 
trip down Hinloopen Strait—a body of water separating the 
main island from North-East Land. Their search for fossils 
and objects of natural history was most successful. Chyde- 
nius during this excursion was at Low Island preparing for 
the work of triangulation. At Treurenberg Bay the veteran 
walrus-hunter, Mattilas, had discovered under a heap of drift- 
wood one of Parry’s depots containing a gun, a lead-lined 
wooden chest with ammunition, and eleven tins of roast meat 
in perfect preservation after a lapse of thirty-seven years. 
Next, Torell and Nordenskiéld started to explore the upper 
coast of North-East Land. They visited the Seven Islands, 
noted the meagerness of the animal and vegetable life there, 
and found indications that the land was gradually rising. On 
the main-land, numerous pot-holes, covering the side of a 
height 1500 feet above the sea to its top, showed that once the 
whole was under water, and perhaps buried beneath a glacier. 
They passed Cape Platen, but continuous ice compelled their 
return. “A festive meal of some preserved grouse washed 
down with some old wine that had circumnavigated the globe,” 
marked the turning-point of this jolly crew. In truth, the 
Swedes seem always to make theinselves very much at home 
in these Arctic regions. 

While they were away the Aeolus had been cruising in 
Hinloopen Strait; and the curious fact was brought to light 
that here was found a fauna belonging exclusively to that of 
Greenland, and which was seldom or never seen on the coast 
of West Spitzbergen. A number of “marked” reindeer were 
‘shot. The marking consists of a cropping of both ears, which 
singular feature has given rise to some discussion. The only 
reasonable explanation is, that the young deer have the tips 
of their ears frosted during the cold Springs; giving them the 
appearance of having been clipped with a knife. The reindeer 
of Spitzbergen are considerably smaller than those of the 
main-land ; and though extremely lean at the end of winter, 
become very fat and good eating by autumn. 
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During these three months the crew of the Magdalena had 
been examining the bays and head-lands from Treurenberg 
Bay west and south as far as Ice Fjord. They found fine 
hunting-grounds, an unexpectedly abundant flora, and good 
fields for the mineralogist. Reindeer were plenty ; eider ducks 
filled the island ; the hardy little flowering plants that meet us 
in Greenland—the Saxifrages, Ranunculi, and many others, 
beside grasses and luxuriant mosses and lichens—occupied 
every inch of soil ; at Cross Bay “the first known fern on 
Spitzbergen was found—Crystopieris fragilis ;” and in King’s 
Bay occurred “a seam of coal, together with impressions of 
leaves and other parts of plants, showing that there was a 
period in the development of the globe when spreading forests, 
composed, it would appear, chiefly of broad-leaved trees, re- 
sembling our maples, every where covered the valleys and 
mountain-slopes, where now, if they be not entirely filled with 
thick beds of ice, the Arctic willow, creeping inch high along 
the ground, is the only representative of plants of the nature 
of trees.” 

Professor Nordenskiéld, speaking of this voyage, says that he 
was enabled to clear up the main points of the geognosy of the 
country ; and that by it “ the first foundation was laid of a true 
knowledge of the natural history of the Polar countries.” The ex- 
pense had been about 17,000 dollars. 

Successful as the undertaking had been, there were still 
many undecided points. Preparations for measuring an arc 
of meridian had been made in the north, but the shortness of 
the season did not allow of similar work to be even com- 
menced in the south. Accordingly a project for a new expe- 
dition, on a smaller scale, was formed, which Dr. Chydenius, 
with whom we have become somewhat acquainted, was to lead. 
His sudden death threw the responsibility of conducting it 
upon Professor Nordenskidld. He had already, he tells us, 
abandoned all thought of further Arctic journeys when this 
proposition was made to him. The explanation is found in 
the fact that on the Ist of July, 1863, he had been united in 
marriage to Anna Mannerheim, a Finnish lady, daughter of 
Hx-President Count Carl Mannerheim and Eva von Schantz. 
But there was no retreat. He might not love father, mother, 
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wife or home more than science, of which he was so thorough 
an interpreter. So he cally once more about him old and tried 
voyagers, as Docent Dunér and Dr. Malmgren, and sets sail in 
the small but stout gunboat Agel Thordsen. In all this we are 
reminded by contrast—the contrast of “‘ peace-cry” and “ war- 
ery,” of good will and cruel bloodshed—of other days, when 
other fleets swept these waters, and when another Erik 

“ Sailed with a chosen crew 

From Lapland and Finmark.” 

It was the middle of June, 1864. In two days they sighted 
Bear Island. Having a little spare time they thought fit to 
land and examine it more carefully. This island, discovered 
by Bareits, and lying about two-thirds of the way between 
Tromsé and South Cape in Spitzbergen, is well nigh harbor- 
less, and desolate in the extreme. In the north-eastern part 
Mount Misery rises to a height of 1,200 feet, and the few 
strips of beach are piled with walrus-skeletons—relics of by- 
gone butcheries. Continuing north they sought to enter Stor 
Fjord, the desired scene of their present work. But fast ice 
turned them aside, and they ran up the western side, and 
spent some time very profitably in Ice Fjord. It is a pecu- 
liarity of Spitzbergen that the western and northern shores are 
tolerably free from ice in the summer, while the eastern waters 
are locked fast in frost. Hence the latter can be visited only in 
exceptional seasons, and a circumnavigation of the group has 
been but two or three times accomplished in the annals of his- 
tory. The influence of the Gulf Stream is the cause of this 
difference. Striking South Cape a portion passes up the west 
side of the main island, while the greater part of the current 
runs across the lower part of Barents Sea and washes the coast 
of Novaya Zemlya. Stor Fjord, or Sound, lies between West 
Spitzbergen and Edge’s Land, and on the 9th of August they 
were enabled to enter it. Two weeks’ survey gave them the 
information they desired ; and from White Mount they looked 
eastward across one hundred and twenty miles of ice and 
sighted the heights of Giles’, or Gillis’, Land, but it was utterly 
inaccessible. Though discovered one hundred and sixty years 
before, this land has been so seldom seen—locked as it is in 
perennial ice—that it has often been pronounced a myth. 
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Soon afterward, meeting the crews of three walrus-vessels that 
had been abandoned in this very pack off North-East Land, 
they could do no other than take them aboard and steer for 
home. 

The three following years in the Professor's life were occu- 
pied with domestic matters and travel. The father, meantime, 
closes a career of great activity and honor, and is laid to his 
rest. From this moment the son seems to give himself more 
wholly to Arctic research. In his own words, speaking of this 
juncture, “I myself anxiously wished to be able to renew the 
attempt to reach a high northerly latitude, which was made in 
the autumn of 1864,” and which was necessarily deferred by 
the rescue of the walrus-hunters. This is the key-note of the 
expedition of 1868. The veteran voyager is being wholly 
brought under the weird spell of the North. His love of the 
external world grows instead of diminishing ; and his thoughts 
turn to that clime and those scenes where he may enjoy to the 
full more than that promised by the great Nature-Poet, even 

“—___. —-. the light of uwnsetting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky. —— ——” 
Here was a free and wholesome life: and here, also, was a new 
world to conquer for science. 

The prospect for an equipment is dark, but powerful friends 
lend their influence, and the iron steamer Sofia heads north. 
Count von Otter is first and Lieutenant L. Palander second in 
command. As usual a full scientific corps supports the Pro- 
fessor. Several days are devoted to a renewed examination of 
Bear Island,—that “single remaining fragment of an exten- 
sive Polar territory which probably at one time connected 
Scandinavia with Spitzbergen,”—and with the most gratifying 
results. Almost entirely destitute of other animal life, sea- 
fow] congregate here in incredible numbers, and may be said 
to be the proprietors of the island. The sparsest vegetation 
exists at present ; but coal of the Carboniferous Age is found, 
and splendid Sigillaria, Lepidodendra, Calamites, and other 
fossils were cut from the cliffs overhanging the sea. These 
and ancient coral blocks testified to the change that has crept 
over this part of the world in the progress of ages. 
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After picking up and completing various pieces of unfin- 
ished work, the Sofia commences cruising in the vicinity of the 
Seven Islands ; and, steering for the Pole, by great good for- 
tune she reached the latitude of 81° 42’ N.—further than any 
vessel, at that time, had been known to penetrate those icy 
seas. But the newly forming ice warned the intruders away ; 
and they returned bearing additional treasures for the muse- 
ums at home. The Swedes were now easily foremost in merit- 
ing honors for Arctic research ; and to Nordenskiéld was given 
the Founder’s medal by the Royal Geographical Society, and 
the Roquette medal by the Société de Géographie of Paris. 
The latter, it will be remembered, was likewise presented to the 
family of Captain C. F. Hall after his premature death. 

But neither was Professor Nordenskiéld nor his countrymen 
satisfied with the past. It was now determined to make still 
more strenuous efforts to reach a high latitude. And a new 
base of operations was admitted. The sledge was again adopted 
as the proposed means of attaining this end. Believing that 
Parry started too late in the season for the greatest success, it 
was agreed that a crew ought to winter on the extreme north 
of Spitzbergen, and set out as early as possible toward the 
Pole. It was further believed that Eskimo dogs would be 
serviceable for draught. To test this point Nordenskidld, with 
several scientists, sailed to Greenland in 1870. The decision 
they reached was decidedly adverse to the practicability of 
this aid. But the trip was anything but a failure. The two 
months spent in the vicinity of Disco Bay were rich in adven- 
ture and discovery. Then was accomplished that famous 
journey over the great glacier-fields of Auleitsivik Fjord by 
Nordenskiéld and Dr, Berggren into the interior of Green- 
land. The short chapter giving an account of this journey is 
one of special interest. Then, too, were brought to light the 
massive meteorites of Ovifak, afterward conveyed to Europe. 
The Professor also carried home a fine collection of ancient 
flint implements and other relics of the Stone Age of that 
country. 

The employment of dogs being out of the question in the 
coming expedition, the thoughts of those interested next 
turned to the reindeer. Specific information was sought from 
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the Lapps as to the wants, treatment, and serviceability of the 
domesticated animal; and the replies being satisfactory, these 
wise men determined to seek the Pole with true Santa Claus 
outfit. The Swedish Government generously gave them ‘“ not 
only a grant of 15,000 Swedish crowns, but also the use of the 
mail steamer Polhem and the brig Gladan, suitably manned 
and equipped.” The Polhem was commanded by Lieutenant 
L. Palander—more recently of Vega fame—while Norden- 
skidld was, as usual, the chief of the expedition. With good 
vessels and perfect outfit they sailed from Gothenburg, July 
4th, 1872. The steamer Onkel Adam was also employed in 
carrying the forty reindeer, three thousand sacks of moss for 
their use, and the four Lapps, as keepers, with their two dogs. 
Precisely at this juncture the Zegetthoff was on its way to its 
historic fate. 

The present expedition to Spitzbergen was a most eventful 
one, and rounded out completely the previous explorations of 
those islands. The journey northward over the ice was effectu- 
ally prevented by the escape of the reindeer, soon after land- 
ing, into the wastes of the large western island. Of these only 
one returned. But the time was well spent. An element of a 
tragic nature also runs through that wintering in Mussel Bay 
that makes us linger over the pages with breathless interest. 
The Polhem was provisioned for eighteen months; the Gladan 
and Onkel Adam were expected to return home.and had but 
small supplies. But while they lingered, making provision for 
the comfort of those who were to remain, the ice closed about 
them, and there was no escape. To add to the dismal outlook 
thus suddenly presented, they are speedily visited by men who 
inform them that six Norwegian walrus-vessels are frozen in 
near at hand, and the crews with barely means of support for 
two months; and they had come hoping to find relief from 
the Swedes. Never were generous hearts more sorely tried. 
The Swedes, by putting themselves upon two-third rations, 
had hopes of surviving till spring. But what if double their 
number should be thrown upon them for support? It was 
such an hour as men voyaging to these inclement and pitiless 
regions must not unfrequently meet. ‘ But,” says the journal, 
“the requirements of reason and humanity were met. It re- 
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mained to us all only to meet our fate like men, with trust in 
the guidance of a‘ higher power, and with vigorous efforts on 
our part to endeavor to conquer our difficulties.” They prom- 
ised to their fellows in distress all the relief possible. With 
stout hearts, too, they set to work. A commodious house was 
erected, and small buildings for taking observations. 

The sun sank below the horizon on the 13th October, and by 
the end of the month bird-life had almost entirely deserted 
them, and only the occasional scream of an ivory-gull was 
heard. The long Polar night was upon them, and they were 
but poorly prepared for it. Still, though these men were 
amateurs, in a sense, in this field, yet many of them were 
familiar with hardship, and the leader was truly a veteran in 
the service. Upon short rations—they even made bread of 
the bitter reindeer-moss—but with plenty of scientific and 
other useful employment, and with cheerful hearts, the winter 
passed. Only one of their number perished by disease. Part 
of the walrus-hunters made their way to Ice Fjord, where was 
a store of provisions and a house: but plenty and sloth were 
deadlier foes than a degree of want together with physical 
and mental exercise: and the next spring the entire party of 
seventeen were found dead in their quarters. The rest of the 
hunters were released, and reached home in two of their ves- 
sels after great sufferings. Only Mattilas, who had spent 
forty-two summers in these seas, with his cook, remained by 
his property, and perished during the winter. “It was with 
reverence,” says Kjellman, “that we stood beside the grave of 
these men. They had struggled manfully and suffered much. 
Affecting were the simple words they had written in their 
journal.” 

With the spring, journeys to the north and east began. But 
the exceeding roughness of the ice north of the Seven Islands 
forbade any attempt to penetrate in that direction. The ser- 
viceability of the single reindeer that had returned after stray- 
ing, made Nordenskiéld regret still more the loss of the rest. 
The way being thus barred to the north, Nordenskiéld and 
Palander resolved to make the circuit of North-East Land, and 
define its coast. This they were unable to do: but after 
almost reaching its north-eastern point, they struck inland, and 
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returned through the center of this large island,—gaining 
thereby most valuable new knowledge. The fortnight devoted 
to these inland wastes—so like in some respects, so unlike in 
others, those of Greenland—could hardly have been better 
spent. Their arrival, after an absence of two months, at Mus 
sel Bay, was an occasion of great rejoicing to those who had 
remained behind. Some of these poor fellows had been down 
with scurvy: their rations were scanty, and by no means suited 
to the fastidious palates of sick men: and they had longed, as 
only scurvy-stricken men can long, for the light and warmth of 
the returning sun, for the sight of a few tufts of green herb- 
age, for the song of the merry birds, and, above all, for the 
taste once more of seal-steaks, fresh and crisp. All these had 
come in due time; and now the entire party is together, 
and safe. “It was a day of rejoicing. The travelers were 
so changed as to be almost unrecognizable. Their hair 
and beards were long and matted, their faces darkened with 
smoke, soot, and sun-burning. But they were welcome.” 
There was still another cause of rejoicing. On the 12th of 
June, when their supplies were rapidly failing, the yacht 
Diana steamed into the bay; and the timely aid rendered by 
Mr. Leigh Smith in his generous gift of provisions enabled 
the Swedes to complete the season in security and comfort. 
For this service Mr. Smith was honored by the Order of the 
Pole Star, conferred by King Oscar II. 

The expedition returned to Gothenburg after an absence of 
fourteen months--time completely filled with close observa- 
tions of Arctic nature. In addition to former work, dredging 
under the ice in winter revealed the fact that the marine life at 
that season was even more active than in summer. The 
Aurora was extremely frequent and brilliant, and seemed 
especially to follow the prevalence of moist, southerly winds. 
The east coast of North-East Land was found to consist of a 
single vast glacier, by far the broadest known to man. The 
coating of the great interior of this island was not ice, but a 
hard-packed, polished, blinding-wkite snow, that seemed now 
like a marble pavement, now like a velvet carpet. Its surface 
in places was broken by immense canal-like clefts, in some in- 
stances forty feet deep and one hundred wide—a novel feature, 
the origin of which is not entirely clear. 
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Thus ended for the time being this series of voyages, under- 
taken for purposes of scientific research, to Spitzbergen. If 
Nordenskiéld was not their originator, it was certainly due to 
his untiring zeal that they were prosecuted so long and suc- 
cessfully. That interesting group is now known as it was not 
twenty years ago; and to the subject of this sketch a large 
part of the credit is due. It was he more than any other who 
helped to place Arctic exploration on a broad and sound basis. 
Meanwhile, he was also unconsciously preparing for more ex- 
tended fields of labor and renown. 


III. Conquest OF THE KARA SBA. 


Among those who had manifested constant interest in the 
expeditions just passed under review, and had contributed 
largely to them, was Mr. Oscar Dickson, a wealthy and public 
spirited merchant of Gothenburg. With his gencrosity and con- 
stant encouragement, indeed, the peculiar work of which we have 
given an abstract is closely connected. Thus, in the last expe- 
dition, the wintering of three vessels, instead of one, involved a 
heavy additional expense, which Mr. Dickson willingly bore. 
He now comes forward as the patron of a new series of voyages 
—this time to the eastward. And the learned explorer, and his 
scientific friends, likewise, are nothing loth to undertake new 
adventures. That strong love of the freedom and phenomena 
of Nature, so richly inherited and fostered at Frugord, was by 
no means satisfied. And the spray and salt breezes of the 
open sea seem to have a special charm for the hardy Professor. 
Hence, though a geologist and mineralogist, he is evidently 
more of a sailor than a landsman, delighting to seek his fields 
beyond the seas. And we should greatly mistake if we attrib- 
uted the wonderful success accompanying his endeavors hith- 
erto to chance effort. Careful calculation and study of facts 
supported all his projects and directed his restless energies. 
So now, as his thoughts turn to discovery in another direc- 
tion, he devotes the most painstaking consideration to what 
has been accomplished, and to future probabilities. “His 
knowledge of the literature of the subject is profound, and his 
scientific acquirements have secured for him a reputation of 
the highest order,”—such is the estimate put upon the man by 
Clements R. Markham, in writing of this period. 
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It can hardly be credited that up to 1874 comparatively 
little was accurately known in Europe of the waters east of 
Novaya Zemlya. They had long been visited by Russians in 
rude, flat-bottomed boats, sewn together with willow twigs. 
In 1870, the double island was circumnavigated by the Nor- 
wegian, Captain Johannesen; and in the following year by 
Captain Elling Carlsen, who entered Ice Haven, and found the 
house where Barents and his crew passed the dreadful winter 
of 1596-7, and brought thence many relics. These and other 
Norwegian fishermen also sailed through the Kara Sea, and 
even reached the mouth of the Ob. But frequently they 
were frustrated in their endeavors, and dangers beset them on 
every hand. Familiar as even the western coast of Novaya 
Zemlya had long been to these undaunted men, it had been 
the scene of great hardships, of extreme perils, and even of 
heart-rending tragedies. So late as 1872-3, the famous ex- 
plorer, Captain Sivert Tobiesen, was forced to winter on this 
coast, and perished of scurvy; having been obliged near the 
last to subsist on “a little badly salted and half-decayed bear- 
flesh.” Of the terrors of the eastern coast Barents and his 
comrades had a most bitter experience. 

The truth is, the dreaded Kara Sea, protected by the chain 
of islands on the west from the influences of the Gulf Stream, 
and sheltered by other land-masses, does not clear itself of ice 
till the summer is well advanced. Hence the terror which 
this “ice-cellar” long inspired, and which has only recently 
been lessened. But when, in Russia’s eager endeavor to 
diminish the cost of communication between the different parts 
of her extended empire, and open new commercial avenues, it 
began to be perceived that the wealth of Siberia might possibly 
find its way to Europe down the Ob and Yenesei and through 
the northern waters, special attention was directed thither. To 
Captain Joseph Wiggins, of Dundee, must be accorded the 
credit of having initiated a practical movement in this direc- 
tion, when, in 1874, he took the Diana to the Gulf of Ob, and 
was only prevented from ascending the river by the depth of 
water required by the yacht. Thus nearly two months’ were 
spent that season—several weeks being passed most pleasantly 
in the Baidarata Gulf and vicinity, where the shores were 
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carpeted with grass and flowers, and dwarf shrubs were loaded 
with sweet berries of many kinds. It was unquestionably an 
exceptionably open season. But this success at once deter- 
mined the line of Nordenskidld’s future explorations. 

The question of funds was promptly met. Mr. Dickson 
bade the enthusiastic explorer “go on,” and agreed personally 
to defray the expenses of a voyage. The Priven, a sloop of 
seventy tons burden, and manned by twelve Norwegian wal- 
rus-hunters, set sail June 14th, 1875, commanded by Professor 
Nordenskiéld. He was accompanied by Drs. Kjellman and 
Lundstrém as botanists, and Théel and Stuxberg as zoologists. 
The story of this cruise, as also that of the Diana, reads like 
the tales of old-time voyages. New lands, new seas, new 
worlds are brought to light, never more to be forgotten by 
civilized men. This was the commencement of the real con- 
quest of Frozen Asia. Yermak and his followers three centu- 
ries ago won Siberia to Russian power. Such men as Wig- 
gins and Nordenskidld have begun, at least, the conquest of its 
utmost limits to European trade and commerce. 

The task now was to prove the practicability of a regular 
sea-way from Tromsé to the mouths of the Ob and Yenesei. 
The possibility of occasional transit was shown by Russian 
and Norwegian daring. The success of Wiggins further in- 
creased the probability. Nordenskiéld took charge of the 
Préven to survey with his own eyes the route. His voyage 
was full of encouragement. As usual, it was a scientific ex- 
ploration. The Kara Sea and its near-lying lands were ques- 
tioned in all matters of temperature, hydrography and natu- 
ral history, and friendly visits with the Samoyedes were ex- 
changed. In the early part of August, the Kara Sea was free 
from ice, and a course was shaped for the mouth of the 
Yenisei. On the eastern side of the estuary of this river a 
good haven was found, and appropriately named Dickson 
Harbor. “The Swedish flag was hoisted and the anchor let 
go ;” an aged bear that had been “ pasturing” with a herd of 
reindeer disputed their landing, but, falling beneath their rifle- 
balls, furnished a good omen that the undisputed reign of the 
bear in those regions is well nigh at an end. The Préven was 
safely piloted tome by Dr. Kjellman; the Professor, with 
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Lundstrém and Stuxberg, prepared to ascend the Yenisei in 
the Anna, a small boat built for the purpose in Norway. The 
eventful journey to Yeniseisk, and thence to St. Petersburg, is 
matter of history, so often has it been narrated by the public 
press. 

The leader of the expedition was delighted with the voyage 
and with inland Siberia. But he required the fullest test of 
the possibility each summer of reaching Dickson Harbor. The 
next year, accordingly, after he had made a brief visit to this 
country, the Ymer was chartered, Mr. Dickson and a wealthy 
Siberian, Alexander Sibiriakoff, bearing the expense jointly. 
She also took out samples of goods of Swedish manufacture. 
A land expedition was to proceed down the Yenisei and meet 
Nordenskiéld near its mouth. Both were eminently success- 
ful; but that by land was unable to reach the goal in time, 
and returned as it came. 

During the summers of 1875 and 1876, also, Captain Wig- 
gins had pressed on at great personal sacrifice in the same 
work. In the former year he had put to sea in a little cutter, 
only forty-five feet long, but was obliged by boisterous weather 
to return. The next year, when the Ymer was in the same 
waters, he likewise penetrated to the Yenisei, with a cargo of 
goods in the steamer Thames, which wintered there. Rejoin- 
ing in the spring his crew, in eompany with Henry Seebohm, 
the ornithologist, he unfortunately ran his vessel on a shoal, 
and was obliged to abandon her. 

Meantime, much activity was created in commercial ways 
consequent upon these endeavors. Ob and Yenisei stocks 
touched a much higher point than ever before. Vessels clear- 
ing from Yeniseisk in the heart of Siberia, on the one side, 
and from some European port, on the other, strove with varied 
success to reach their destination. And if but little in the way 
of commercial intercommunication has even up to this time 
been accomplished, it must be remembered that the mouths of 
the great West Siberian rivers have never been properly survey- 
ed; and that, therefore, these voyages have been only tenta- 
tive,—to learn in general the difficulties that beset the way. That 
they are not insurmountable we firmly believe. Says a writer 
in the Geographical Magazine for December, 1878, “The chief 
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obstacle to the opening up and more general utilization of the 
maritime route between Siberia and Northern Europe, is un- 
doubtedly the want of reliable surveys.” 

As regards Nordenskiéld’s particular objects—to learn the 
state of the ice in the Kara Sea, the proper season to cross it, 
and the prospects of yearly rounding the Yalmal] Peninsula— 
both himself and his patrons were well satisfied. But if, 
aside from the merely scientific facts in the case, we are led to 
inquire into the utility of these endeavors, a reference to the 
reports of various travelers there sets the question at rest. 
None can read the narratives of Erman, Nordenskiéld, Théel, 
Seebohm, and numerous others, recounting their impressions of 
West Siberia, without being convinced of the almost incon- 
ceivable capabilities of that country. An immense territory, 
rich in gold, silver, iron, platinum, copper, graphite, jasper, 
malachite, chaleedony, and many precious stones; one broad 
belt of latitude overflowing with wheat; another bearing the 
finest timber-forests in the world; still another, like our west- 
ern prairies, capable of pasturing cattle that might feed a conti- 
nent ; and all channeled by a gigantic river-system connecting 
both the inland and sea-board marts of China with the Arctic 
seas ; these very streams alive with fish of the finest quality,— 
there is surely enough here that straitened, overcrowded, and 
famishing Europe needs, and which she may well be at some 
pains to obtain. The merchants of Siberia, too, understand 
well river-navigation. Their steamers are model craft for com- 
fort and practical use. What is needed is a system of capa- 
cious depots near the outlets of the rivers, and able managers 
to superintend transfers from the ocean to the river-steamers, 
and the contrary. For it is now settled that vessels cannot 
safely delay here without running the risk of wintering, at 
present, in unsafe quarters,—unsafe from the breaking up of 
the ice in the spring, and the heavy river-floods. Of the ex- 
treme richness of the country in many most valuable products 
there can be no doubt. 

But it was not Nordenskiéld’s purpose to become a mere 
commercial agent. It was his task, as a scientific man, and 
withal well versed in ice-navigation, to explore the new water- 
way, and judge of its feasibility and utility, This he had 
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done. The conquest of the dreaded sea was complete. Men 
no longer fear to enter it with good steamers in the month of 
August; for probably not a season passes in which it is not 
open during that month. A speedy passage, and return with- 
out delay, are the prime requisites. 


IV.—ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE NortTH-EAst PASSAGE. 


We have doubtless seen enough of the famous explorer to be 
aware that perseverance and thoroughness are characteristic of 
all his endeavors. Spitzbergen was not deserted by him even 
temporarily until the researches of six summers and a winter 
had despoiled it of its mysteries. And, step by step, he now 
prepares to trace and map the entire coast of Northern Asia. 
In a word, he proposes to attempt the North-East Passage. It 
was a daring project. Willoughby and Barents had found 
graves on the way thither, and innumerable others had turned 
back baffled. For generations the idea had been abandoned as 
totally impracticable. But Nordenskidld had seen too many 
old-time difficulties vanish before modern skill and power to be 
hopeless of success. He first collects all the recorded attempts 
at exploration between the mouth of the Ob and Behring 
Strait. He considers carefully the amount of success and the 
causes of failure. Every item regarding the seasons, the tem- 
perature, and the state of the ice along shore is noted and 
weighed. It was found that nearly every point of the coast of 
the Frozen Sea had been visited, though by different individuals 
and expeditions, and at widely separated intervals of time. 
No single traveler had seen all its extended line; no single 
keel had ever rounded the eastern hemisphere on the north. 

As long ago as 1553 began England’s strenuous endeavors to 
make the North-East Passage, believing that by a short voyage 
the ports of Cathay might be reached. Willoughby, Chan- 
celor, Pet, and Jackman, are conspicuous names in these early 
attempts. For over a century English, Dutch, and Danes, 
strove for this goal; but the obstacles were too great for their 
ill-prepared ships, and by common consent the attempt was 
given over. Meantime, beginning with 1644, Cossack energy 
undertook the exploration of the upper coast of Siberia. In 
that year Nijni Kolymsk was founded: and, shortly after, 
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Deshnef, starting from that point with three little galleys, navi- 
gated the waters where the Vega was stopped, passed through 
the Strait long afterward named Behring, and reached Anadyr 
Gulf, though with the loss of most of his men by famine. 
Nearly a hundred years later the Russians sought to explore 
the coast from the west. Sailing from Archangel in 1734, they 
successively entered the Kara Sea, reached the estuary of the 
Ob, then of the Yenesei, and even that of the Pyasina, but 
were here stopped. Just at this juncture Lieutenant Pronts- 
chischeff sailed down the Lena, and, steering west, at last 
reached the vicinity of North-East Cape. His two voyages 
are memorable in Siberian history, and his grave, beside that 
of his faithful wife, is regarded almost as a shrine by the Are- 
tic traveler there. One such, who visited the spot some five 
years since, thus writes: “Two decayed graves were close to 
our camping place, overgrown with lichens, and there are still 
the remains of a cross; and we learn from an inscription, that 
we stand before the graves of the unfortunate Prontschischeff 
(died 11th of September, 1736) and of his heroic wife 

Surely the memory of Prontschischeff, who attained the high- 
est latitude on the Siberian Polar Sea, in a boat, ought to be 
honored now, and his neglected grave ought to be restored.” 
In 1742, Tscheljuskin reached North-East Cape by sledge, 
rounded it, and thus doubled the most northerly point of Asia. 
His name henceforth belongs to that famed head-land, the 
Promontorium Tabin of the ancients. Next, the New Siberian 
Islands were discovered, and often visited for their stores of 
fossil ivory. Then follow Wrangel’s daring trips over the ice 
to find the reported lands to the north, which have since been 
sighted by Kellett, and visited by other navigators. 

With these facts before him, and being confident that the 
vast floods of warm water poured out by the Siberian rivers, 
which must naturally flow off to the eastward, would keep the 
shores tolerably free from ice during the summer, Norden. 
skiéld laid his plans for a bold endeavor. His memorial address 
to the Swedish Government is a model of clear reasoning and 
a forcible presentation of the objects of the voyage. Ample 
funds were quickly placed at his disposal ; Mr. Dickson bear- 
ing more than half the expense. 
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We need not dwell on the outfit. The Vega was a Bremen- 
built steam-whaler, her timbers of the toughest oak, with an 
ice-skin of green-heart four inches in thickness: the crew were 
picked men: Nordenskiéld was leader of the expedition: the 
officers under Louis Palander, Commander, and the scientific 
staff were all eminent in their professions: the Vega was pro- 
visioned for two full years; and was supplied “with every 
appliance to secure the health of officers and men, with scien- 
tific instruments of all kinds, deep-sea sounding apparatus, and 
equipments for sledge traveling.” Accompanied by the Lena, 
as tender, which in due time was to proceed up the river of 
that name, and by two vessels laden with goods, bound for the 
Yenisei—a venture of M. Sibiriakoff’s—the expedition sailed 
from Gothenburg on its memorable cruise July 4th, 1878. 

In few words we must sum up the results of the following 
year’s events. Large volumes will be required to present the 
details, so rich in geographical, ethnological, and many other 
branches of scientific knowledge was the voyage. The full 
record of the trip will doubtless be given by Professor Norden- 
skidld at an early day. We may only state that with the 
ample means at their disposal difficulties vanished before the 
steel prow and powerful engines of the Vega; and that sturdy 
craft, whose namesake glows in the starry vault, and is a 
beacon-light to mariners, has now herself become the trusty 
pilot of the North-East Passage, and the object of pride and 
emulation to all future voyagers. We are interested to know 
that but little trouble was given the navigators by ice, the 
warm waters from Central Asia, as prophesied, preserving a 
clear belt of water along shore. Fogs were frequent, and a 
source of danger; but, as they neared Cape Tscheljuskin, 
“the air had cleared, and the cape lay before them lighted up 
by the sun and free from snow.” Flags were raised and a 
salute fired as the Vega's greeting to the most northerly point 
of the Old World. They had frequent occasions to correct 
their charts by careful observations, and their collections in 
botany and zoology were of the utmost interest. Never did 
men enjoy a voyage more through fields so new to science. 
But onward they pressed as far as the Lena, and as soon as pos- 
sible a telegram from Irkutsk gave news to the world of their 
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progress. Landing on the New Siberian Islands was found im- 
practicable. Then still on to the eastward,—near Cape Sche- 
lagskoi meeting the first natives since leaving Jugor Strait. 

But the short summer was near its close. It was September: 
and the ice channel along the coast became narrower day by 
day, and the capes more difficult of passage. On the 28th 
September the Vega was frozen in, and so remained till the 
18th of the following July. Aside from the satisfaction of 
making the trip in a single summer, the detention was most 
opportune, as it gave leisure to study the aspect of nature in 
that locality through a long winter, and reap a splendid harvest 
of facts regarding the country and its people. The letters 
already before the public, written by the scientist of the expe- 
dition, make us impatient to receive in full the results of the 
voyage. One point of special interest to the ethnologist is the 
striking likeness found between the Tschuktschis and the 
Eskimos. After passing Cape Schelagskoi two boats, “‘of the 
same build as the ‘ umiaks,’” came off, filled with natives. Of 
decided Mongolian features, in household articles and imple- 
ments they are said to closely resemble the natives of Green- 
land, the correspondence often existing in the minutest particu- 
lars. Of the Onkilon race many relics were found. These, 
with the traces of their dwellings, and the traditions that relate 
the story of their overthrow and expulsion, awaken our inter- 
est in a people probably long since extinct. The Tschuktschis 
proved very hospitable, and in turn were carefully studied in 
language and mode of life. They are a fine race physically, 
but are scarcely capable of resisting the attractions of either 
brandy or tobacco. To the praise of the officers be it spoken, 
the former was dealt out only on very special occasions, and in 
the minutest quantities. 

On July 20th, 1879, the Vega sailed through Behring Strait, 
and the North-East Passage was an accomplished fact. It was 
a gala-day on board the little steam-bark. Lavishly decorated 
with flags, and with cannon firing, she sailed out into the 
Pacific. Fortunately, an old sailor who was in those waters, 
and witnessed Nordenskidld’s triumphal progress, has tersely 
described it for us: “He came steaming along like a lord !”— 
a very satisfactory picture, to our mind, of that historic event. 
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We shall do well to remember it, for it marks an era in navi- 
gation. It was a magnificent success—a triumph of modern 
skill and science and equipment over the hostile powers of 
nature. 

Some time was spent touching at various islands and points 
of the main-land south of the Strait; and after encountering a 
severe storm, in which the Vega’s maintop was shivered by 
lightning, she anchored at Yokohama. A cordial reception 
by the Japanese Government awaited the daring leader and his 
worthy comrades. 

And here, upon reaching these tropical waters, we take leave 
of Professor Nordenskiéld as an Arctic explorer. Our hearti- 
est thanks are due to Mr. Leslie for his full and valuable study 
of a most interesting life——one now intimately interwoven 
with the history of Arctic work for more than twenty years. 
Upon the abounding stores of information regarding the North 
Siberian waters and lands and peoples that have been but 
barely suggested by letters from the chief and his staff, and by 
conversations with them in the East, we may not here dwell. 
In due time they will be given to the world in their entirety. 
Nor of the commercial value of the expedition, whether to 
Russia, Siberia, or to the United States, is this the place to 
speak. But we may be allowed to reproduce a pen-portrait of 
the illustrious explorer as he appeared when in Japan: “ Nor- 
denskidld is a man of medium height and robust frame, with 
hair of the true Viking color, a hale, fair complexion, and a 
clear, bright eye, whose powers of vision, however, are some- 
what dimmed, if wearing spectacles is any criterion. His air 
and manner are candid and straightforward, and inspire those 
who meet him with a prompt feeling of admiration and confi- 
dence. It is not astonishing that his followers should have the 
affection for him and trust in his judgment which they openly 
express and practically evince.” 

In reading his life and exploits, and those of his comrades, 
as, undaunted, they pushed forth again and again into the Icy 
Sea, and laughed at its dangers, the names the scenes, the fear- 
less spirit, the iron frames, all bring back irresistibly the days 
of the Sea Kings’ rovers. But the thousand years that measure 
the interval, measure also the progress of the world meantime, 
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intellectually and morally. Nordenskiéld, the shining “ North- 
ern Shield,” and his companions are more illustrious than the 
hardiest Norse crew that ever in days of yore sailed the North 
Sea: the Vega will be remembered when the Long Serpent is 
forgotten. With exactest appropriateness, therefore, there is 
sent over the waters a hearty Skoal/ to the Northland, and 
Skoal/ Skoal!/ to that now world-famous little band : 


“True modern Vikings they, 
Born of our better day, 
Finding in bloodless fray 

Pleasure abounding. 


Fighting a dauntless fight 
’Gainst Nature’s Titan might, 
Winning from Arctic night 
Light for their fellows. 
Fearless and scorning ease, 
Sure, stouter souls than these, 
Ne’er of those Northern seas 
Braved the chill billows.” 





| 
| 


| 
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Articte IIL.—BRYANT. 


THE surprise which Mr. Dana and his associates of the 
North American Review felt in 1817, upon inspecting a frag- 
ment of Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and which grew into amazement 
when they learned that it was the production of a youth of 
eighteen years, has been shared by many thoughtful readers of 
Mr. Bryant’s poems. There have been many noteworthy ex- 
amples of precocity in intellectual development; but that one 
should so early attain the highest success and place himself 
among the foremost masters of his art, reaching at a single 
bound apparently a point which many have toiled in vain to 
seize, and beyond which he was himself scarcely to advance in 
later years, is surely wonderful. There must have been a 
choice combination of favoring circumstances to bring his 
poetic genius so speedily to its blossoming, for these things do 
not happen by chance. We may trace some of the more obvi- 
ous of these in his lineage—remotely in his descent from the 
Pilgrim stock and immediately in the traditions of his family 
and in the example set him and encouragement and aid 
afforded him by his father—and also in the physical and social 
surroundings of his childhood, the intimate companionship 
with nature and the comparative isolation from man and his 
works incidental to a new settlement among the wooded hills 
of Western Massachusetts. The strain of blood derived from 
the Aldens, the Keiths, the Howards and Washburns, the 
Packards and Snells of the Old Colony, was not lacking in iron 
nor yet in more gracious properties. The Pilgrims and their 
descendants were grave and stern men, self-contained and self- 
reliant, who faced the problems of life and duty with a serious, 
determined air. If, as has been alleged, their spirit degenera- 
ted at times into austerity and gloom, and pharisaic pride, it 
was more often yoked with gentle charity and kind endeavor 
for the good of all, and with unfeigned humility. Both sides 
of their character grew out of their loyalty to the invisible 
world, their abiding faith in God, and a solemn sense of the 
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worth of man and of the greatness of the issues pending in 
the present life. More than ordinary mortals they sought to 
live an ideal life, a life of ideal purity and perfection in obedi- 
ence to such knowledge of the heavenly truth as was vouch- 
safed to them. Thus they nursed, unconsciously, a truly 
poetic spirit. This spirit came to the surface in the person of 
Dr. Abiel Howard, a graduate of Harvard college in the class 
of 1729, who practiced medicine in West Bridgewater, had a 
large library and wrote verses of uncommon merit in his youth 
which were handed about in manuscript, some of which were 
in the possession of Mr. Bryant. It appeared again in his 
granddaughter, Miss Ruth Bryant, who, dying early of con- 
sumption, left several poems in manuscript, and in his grand- 
son, Dr. Peter Bryant, the father of the poet, who wrote many 
songs in his youth, and political satires in middle life, who was 
a man of sense and taste, a skilled physician, and ardent poli- 
tician of the Federal school. He taught his son, William Cul- 
len, ‘‘ the art of verse, and in the bud of life offered him to the 
Muses.” The poet, inheriting the traditions of his family, and 
receiving the encouragement and assistance of his father, early 
began to lisp in numbers, publishing his first piece in the 
Hampshire Gazette, at the age of ten, outdoing in this his 


brother poets who had preceded him, with the exception of 


Tasso, and possibly of Cowley. At the age of thirteen his fame 
had traveled beyond his native county, and his poem, “The 
Embargo,” appeared in Boston, and shortly passed to a second 
edition in which it was deemed necessary to vouch for the 
youthfulness of the author. In the succeeding years he pub- 
lished in the county paper several odes for the Fourth of 
July, with other pieces. These juvenile productions were 
largely inspired by the stirring events connected with the war 
of 1812, which then filled the minds and mouths of men. They 
bear witness in their form and coloring to the influence of 
Goldsmith, Cowper and Pope, but they are not without marks 
which betoken the coming of an independent poet. Mean- 
time the excitement of the war was passing away and the 
young writer was left to follow the bent of his genius and “ hold 
communion with the visible forms of nature.” With her he 
testifies that he had early grown familiar. She had never a 
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frown nor rebuke for him, and when his spirit was worn with 
toil or fretted by care he ever found repose and refreshment 
along the streams and in the woods. The poet's early intimacy 
with nature will not appear singular to one who stands at his 
birth-place upon the hillside, and looks out upon the wide and 
varied landscape which lies before him. Perhaps there is no 
spot in the central part of the highlands of Western Massachu- 
setts where there is a wider or more pleasing scene. The 
larger part of five mountain towns is distinctly visible. It isa 
region of springs and running brooks, of wooded dells, deep 
glens and shallow vales formed by streamlets of varying size, 
of rounded, forest-clad hills, and broad, fertile slopes, of sunny 
meadows and wind-swept, upland pastures. It is the home of 
the spreading beech trees, hanging thick and low on the steep 
hillsides, and of the sugar maples which thrust their straight 
stems, erowned with leaves of glossy green, high above their 
sisters of the wood, save that here and there they are over- 
topped by the sharp-pointed spire of an aged hemlock. Over 
all breathes or blows the pure, sweet air of the mountains. In 
the center of the scene winds the long and deep valley formed 
by the head waters of the Agawam or Westfield river. But 
let us hear Mr. Bryant’s description : 
“T stand upon my native hills again, 
Broad, round, and green, that in the summer sky, 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 
Orchards, and beechen forests, basking lie, 


While deep the sunless glens are scooped between, 
Where braw!] o’er shallow beds the streams unseen. 


Ay, flame thy fiercest, sun! thou canst not wake, 
In this pure air, the plague that walks unseen. 

The maize leaf and the maple bough but take 
From thy strong heats, a deeper, glossier green. 

The mountain wind, that faints not in thy way, 
Sweeps the blue streams of pestilence away. 


The mountain wind! most spiritual thing of all 
The wide earth knows; when, in the sultry time, 

He stoops him from his vast cerulean hall, 
He seems the breath of a celestial clime! 

As if from heaven’s wide-open gates did flow 
Health and refreshment on the world below.” 
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The remoteness of the spot from the highways of travel and 
the places of trade has left it substantially unchanged since the 
poet’s youth, save by the most gradual processes of decay and 
renovation. The number of inhabitants then was greater than 
now. Probably the relative proportion of forest and clearing 
is not much altered. Then the conflict with nature was more 
apparent. The woodman’s axe rang sharply in the frosty morn- 
ing, and the stumps of felled trees marked the new clearings. 
But the virgin soil responded to the tillage of the husband- 
man with an ampler harvest and bloomed forth in a profusion 
of wild flowers—the violet and windflower, the strawberry and 
the columbine, the briar-rose and orchis, the aster and the gen- 
tian—to gladden the eyes and to stir the thought of the youth- 
ful poet. In the seclusion of that mountain home and in his 
loved companionship with nature, “the still voice that comes 
from earth and her waters and the depths of air” was heard 
and registered in the first draft of Thanatopsis. It was a voice 
of wailing, inspired by “thoughts of the last bitter hour—the 
shroud and pall and narrow house.” It was like the rote of 
the sea, heard at times by the dwellers on the coast, when a 
storm threatens. It declared in tones of mingled gloom and 
grandeur and with a movemeni at once solemn and majestic, 
that the “hills and vales—rivers that move in majesty and the 
complaining brooks that make the meadows green, are but the 
solemn decorations all of the great tomb of man.” The sensi- 
tive spirit of this lad, the country physician’s son, had shud- 
dered at the tolling bell, the funeral train, and the last sad offi- 
ces paid to the departed. Dvath had come very nigh to him. 
His grandparents, under whose roof he had lived when a child, 
and with whom he had always enjoyed the closest and most 
affectionate intercourse, had both been smitten down in the 
same summer; the grandmother in March, the grandfather in 
August. Meditating in his retirement upon this great theme 
of death, pressed home thus sharply to his heart, as he walked 
one day in the late autumn of this year, 1813, in a wood near 
his home, he came to a group of majestic trees, and sitting 
down at their feet, the cry of his burdened spirit found expres- 
sion in this grandest of elegies— the widest in its scope and the 
loftiest in character which we possess. By what secret influ- 
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ence the young poet had come thus suddenly to his own does 
not appear. We only know that the narrow horizon which 
had girt him round, had been considerably enlarged. He had 
pursued classical studies so far as to be enabled to enter Wil- 
liams College at an advanced standing. He had spent a year 
amid the quickening influences of .that Institution and in the 
enchanted valley which enshrines it. Probably, too, Words- 
worth—the greatest of the modern poets—had risen upon his 
visjon, and confirmed him in his love of nature, and taught 
him to converse with her—to open his heart to her, and listen 
to her teachings. Considerable as the elder poet’s influence 
may have been, it was not controlling. He was a guide and 
instructor, rather than a master. Henceforth Bryant became 
the seer and priest of nature to his countrymen, as one who had 
the “vision and faculty divine.” He described for them their 
own peculiar climate and scenery—especially the climate and 
scenery of his own New England—and he interpreted to them 
its lessons. It was a fresh field and wide, and the poet was for- 
tunate to enter it at such a time in his full strength, for his 
poems were accepted at once as classics—were given an hon- 
ored place by the side of the best English authors, in the com- 
pilations for the school-room, and became familiar in the homes 
of the people He was an American poet, and an American 
landscape poet, observing accurately, catching the tone per- 
fectly, and skillfully grouping and delineating the broader and 
more obvious features of the scene. The visible forms of 
nature—its everlasting smile—its bloom and light of flowers 
and streams—its glory of sun and stars, held him as with a 
spell. But nature alone, however lovely or grand, lacks an 
element which is essential to the highest interest. With all its 
charms, it needs an added charm drawn from the presence of 
man. The wilderness, however lovely, that it may be most 
attractive, must show a clearing and the smoke of cottages, or 
at the least a solitary wigwam. The lake must float the set- 
tler’s boat, or the canoe of the savage, as well as the water lily 
and wild duck. Mr. Bryant has expressed this idea in one of 
his most beautiful late poems, entitled “The Path.” 
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“A path! what beauty does a path bestow, 
Even on the dreariest wild! its savage nooks 
Seem home-like where accustomed footsteps go, 
And the grim rock puts on familiar looks. 
The tangled swamp, through which a pathway strays, 
Becomes a garden with strauge flowers and sprays. 


See, from the weedy earth a rivulet break 

And purl along the untrodden wilderness ; 
There the shy cuckoo comes his thirst to slake, 
There the shrill jay alights his plumes to dress ; 
And there the stealthy fox, when morn is gray, 
Laps the clear stream and lightly moves away. 


But let a path approach that fountain's brink, 
And nobler forms of life, behold! are there: 
Boys kneeling with protruded lips to drink, 
And slender maids that homeward slowly bear 
The brimming pail, and busy dames that lay 
Their webs to whiten in the summer ray. 


Then know we that for herd and flock are poured 
Those pleasant streams that o’er the pebbles slip ; 
Those pure sweet waters sparkle on the board ; 
Those fresh cool waters wet the sick man’s lip; 
Those clear bright waters from the font are shed, 
In dews of baptism, on the infant’s head.” 


This human element he has been careful to embody in all 


his descriptive pieces. Often it forms the moral of the scene. 
Thus the flight of a water-fowl teaches faith in a superintend- 
ing Providence. The fringed gentian suggests the quiet hope 
of heaven in the late autumn of life. A bit of mist clinging to 
the mountain side shows how earth’s children cleave to earth. 
Quite often the poet narrates his own experience or gives free 
utterance to his thoughts, feelings and wishes. Strange it is 
that men of sensitive nature, dumb in the presence of their 
fellows, fearful of a vanishing sound, who would not for the 
world prate about themselves and their belongings, will yet 
confide to the imperishable page the inmost secrets of their 
souls, prattling as carelessly as a child. This autobiographic 
element is a very marked feature of Mr. Bryant’s poems, and 
has contributed not a little to their lasting popularity. More 
than of almost any other poet it may be said that his pieces 
are bits of personal experience—specimen leaves of the writer's 
history. It is doubly important, therefore, to know the circum- 
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stances under which they were written. Here the poet has 
aided the reader much by arranging his works in the order of 
their composition. Let us follow this order for a little, keeping 
the autobiographic element in view. Next to the fragment of 
Thanatopsis, but composed in the same year,—i813—we find 
the lines to The Yellow Violet, and the Inscription for the 
Entrance to a Wood—the latter a skillful piece of word-paint- 
ing in the measure of Thanatopsis. Next we have some of his 
best pieces—the never-to-be-forgotten Lines to a Waterfowl— 
with their beauty of movement, their nice precision of language 
and the weighty moral— 
“He, who from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright” — 

the fresh, breezy, swirling verses about Green River, with the 
closing grow] at the poet’s enforced absence from such scenes, 
‘that he may drudge for the dregs of men and scrawl strange 
words with the barbarous pen ;” and a Winter Piece, wherein, 
with the utmost exactness of portraiture, are celebrated the 
splendors of what has been called the Coronation of Winter— 
a rare and brilliant phenomenon, when for a brief period the 
woods are cased with crystal and flooded with the sunlight. 
The Lines to a Waterfow] may have been written near the sea- 
shore at Bridgewater, where, in 1815, the poet was completing 
his law studies, or possibly at Plainfield, where he opened an 
office for a single year. Green River was written at Great 
Barrington, where a stream of that name—a favorite resort of 
anglers—enters the Housatonic. A Winter Piece best suits 
the poet’s native hills. At the Harvard College Commence- 
ment, in 1821, Mr. Bryant delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society his longest, and let us say his most ambitious poem, 
entitled The Ages. It is written in rhymed verse, arranged in 
stanzas after the manner of Spenser and the Italian poets. It 
deals with the problem of human progress and seeks to answer 
the question whether goodness is increasing or diminishing in 
the earth. The opening stanza discloses the subject, and with 
its calm, even movement and felicitous expression of a common 
thought illustrates a characteristic excellence of the poet. 
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“When to the common rest that crowns our days, 
Called in the noon of life, the good man goes, 
Or full of years and ripe in wisdom, lays 
His silver temples in their last repose ; 
When, o’er the buds of youth, the death-wind blows 
And blights the fairest; when our bitter tears 
Stream, as the eyes of those that love us close, 
We think on what they were, with many fears 
Lest goodness die with them, and leave the coming years.” 

This fear he seeks to dispel by considerations drawn from 
the ever-lasting youthfulness of nature,—the undimmed bright- 
ness of sun and stars—the unfailing beauty of the Spring and 
plenty of the Autumn, and the probability that the merciful 
One who thus exempts his lower creation from decay will also 
preserve His latest offspring—the race which he has stamped 
with his own image. He then appeals to history, and in a 
concise and masterly way sketches the progress of mankind 
toward complete civil and religious liberty from the anarchies 
and despotisms of the early times down through the Greek and 
Roman forms of civilization, and the Dark and Middle Ages 
of Europe, with their perversion of Christianity, till he comes 
to this western worid,—green land of groves and nurse of full 
streams—where, under better auspices, with firmer faith and 
higher hopes, a choice seed sifted from the nations has been 
planted and gives promise of a glorious future. 

“ Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant’s unchained strength, 

Or curb his swiftness in the forward race? 

On. like the comet’s way through infinite space, 
Stretches the long untraveled path of light, 
Into the depths of ages ; we may trace. 

Afar, the brightening glory of its flight, 

Till the receding rays are lost to human sight.” 

Immediately upon the delivery of this poem it was published 
at Cambridge with several other pieces, most of which had 
been printed in the North American Review; making a thin 
volume of forty-four pages. In this book Thanatopsis first 
appeared in its completéd form. The author had prefixed to 
the original fragment a fitting introduction, extended the treat- 
ment of the theme somewhat, and appended the well-known 
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conclusion—the best remembered and oftenest quoted of his 
verses—-which rescue the poem from a possible naturalistic or 
atheistic interpretation. A little’ before this—in 1820—Mr. 
Bryant had met with a severe loss in the death of his father, 
who had fallen into a decline and passed away in his fifty-third 
year. A young and favorite sister soon after came under the 
power of the same deceptive but fatal disease and was laid to 
rest by the side of her father. To her the poet addressed the 
first of his so-called sonnets or compositions, in fourteen rhymed 
verses, in which he says, 
“Death should come gently to one of gentle mold like thee, 
As light winds wandering through groves of bloom 
Detach the delicate blossom from the tree.” 
Later he celebrated her praise in that most exquisite dirge, 
“The Death of the Flowers.” Having portrayed the melan- 
choly days of Autumn in verses, which seem to fall but little 
short of absolute perfection, he closes with this stanza : 
“ And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 
The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side. 
In the cold, moist earth we laid her, when the forests cast the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief ; 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers.” 
In his unfinished hymn to Death, he pays this pathetic 
tribute to his father: 
’ “Oh! cut off untimely! when thy reason in its strength, 
Ripened by years of toi] and studious search, 
And watch of Nature’s silent lessons, taught 
Thy hand to practise best the lenient art 
To which thou gavest thy laborious days, 
And, last, thy life. —-— This faltering verse, which thou 
Shalt not, as wont, o’erlook, is all I have 
To offer at thy grave—this—and the hope 
To copy thy example, and to leave 
A name of which the wretched shall not think 
As of an enemy’s, whom they forgive 
As all forgive the dead.” 
Some years later, in a poem entitled The Past, which we must 
regard as one of the noblest of his meditative pieces—combin- 
ing his special excellences in the highest degree—we have the 
memory of father and sister embalmed in the closing strains. 
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“ Thy bolts shall fall, inexorable Past ! 
All that of good and fair 
Has gone into thy womb from earliest time, 
Shall then come forth to wear 
The glory and the beauty of its prime. 


All shall come back ; each tie 

Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 
Alone shall evil die, 

And sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 


And then shall I behold 

Him, by whose kind paternal side I sprung, 
And her, who, still and cold, 

Fills the next grave—the beautiful and young.” 


In The Old Man’s Counsel, and The Old Man’s Funeral, 
he recalls the memory of his grandfather, the venerable 
Esquire Snell, the dignified and stern country magistrate 
whom all the children feared beyond measure, even his little 
grandson though living beneath the same roof with him—but 
who was, nevertheless, kind after his way to his young relative, 
and was the first to encourage him inan attempt at versifying, 
having bribed him by the offer of a nine-penny bit to make a 
poetical paraphrase of the first chapter of the book of Job. Long 
after the poet recalled his indebtedness to his white-haired 
friend and in his verse paid him a merited tribute : 


“ Among our hills and valleys, I have known 
Wise and grave men, who, while their diligent hands 
Tended or gathered in the fruits of earth, 
Were reverent learners in the solemn school 
Of Nature. * * One such I knew long since, a white-haired man, 
Pithy of speech and merry when he would: 
A genial optimist, who daily drew 
From what he saw, his quaint moralities. 
Kindly he held communion, though so old, 
With me, a dreaming boy; and taught me much 
That books tell not, and I shall ne'er forget.” 


At his death he says: 


“Why weep ye, then, for him, who, having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues, yet, 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set ?” 
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Some of his sweetest and tenderest poems were inspired by 
his devotion to Miss Fanny Fairchild, whom he married 
while practicing law at Great Barrington. At that time he 
sung her praises as “the fairest of the rural maids.” Later, 
in his forty-third year, he wrote The Future Life, when his 
soul was stirred within him at the thought of their separation 
by death, and in his sixty-fourth year, The Life that is, wel- 
coming her back to the “sweet light of day from the chill 
shadows of the gate of death,” after a long and dangerous 
sickness at Naples, and finally the solemn requiem marked 
“October, 1866.” It was during this sickness at Naples, in 
1858, that Mr. Bryant took upon himself the vows of the Chris- 
tian profession, receiving the ordinance of baptism and partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper. We have forsaken the order of suc- 
cession in time that we might present in a group a series of 
family portraits as it were. Returning now to the time of Mr. 
Bryant's residence at Great Barrington we find an element enter- 
ing largely into his poems suggested by the associations of the 
region with the Stockbridge or Mohegan Indians. He recog- 
nized the high poetic capabilities of the Indians as a pictur- 
esque race whose mournful fate excited sympathy and who 
could be safely idealized, so little was certainly known of 
them. He introduced them into quite a number of his pieces, 
the most notable of which are An Indian at the burial place of 
his Fathers, and Monument Mountain. The Greek Revolution, 
which was in progress at this time, and the appeal of the 
Greeks to the American people for aid inspired some of our 
noblest lyrics, among them Halleck’s Marco Bozzaris, and 
Bryant's Massacre at Scio. Mr. Bryant felt a lively interest in 
this struggle for freedom by a classic race, and often made it 
the subject of his verse. The changes wrought by the rolling 
seasons in the Berkshire valley were faithfully chronicled in 
some of his most successful pictures; the procession of the 
months March, June, October and November, the heat of sum- 
mer and glory of autumn, in the Summer Wind, and Autumn 
Woods. In these pieces the spirit of the scene is caught and 
reflected with wonderful fidelity. The beautiful autobiographic 
poem, The Rivulet, marks a visit to his mountain home. In the 
Forest Hymn, which may be regarded as his last offering to the 
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Muse before forsaking the country for city life, with his usual 
photographic accuracy of description, he combined a loftiness 
of thought and a fervor of religious sentiment, not reached be- 
fore. which impress the mind with a sense of grandeur not pain- 
ful or gloomy but bright with hope and cheerful trust. With 
the exception of Coleridge’s hymn in the Vale of Chamouni, it 
is, perhaps, the highest and most fitting expression of the 
thoughts and feelings which belong to natural religion. During 
the last year of his residence at Great Barrington, Mr. Bryant 
contributed twelve poems to the U. S. Literary Gazette, pub- 
lished at Boston, for which he received the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars. He removed to New York early in 1825, his 
thirty-first year, and began work asa journalist. The condi- 
tions of his life were now more unfavorable to the production 
of poetry, as he was partially separated from nature and 
brought into m6re constant intercourse with men. The fresh- 
ness of his early enthusiasm was sensibly departing and he was 
tempted to forsake the muse for more prosaic’ labors. As a 
transcript of what was passing in his mind as well as a remark- 
able revelation of his past feelings, some lines written at this 
time have a special interest : 


“T cannot forget with what fervid devotion 
I worshipped the visions of verse and of fame ; 
Each gaze at the glories of earth, sky, and ocean, 
To my kindled emotions, was wind over -flame. 


And deep were my musings in life’s early blossom, 
Mid the twilight of mountain-groves wandering long ; 
How thrilled my young veins, and how throbbed my full bosom, 
When o’er me descended the spirit of song. 
* * » * * * x 
Bright visions! I mixed with the world, and ye faded, 
No longer your pure rural worshipper now ; 
In the haunts your continual presence pervaded, 
Ye shrink from the signet of care on my brow. 


In the old mossy groves on the breast of the mountain, 
In deep, lonely glens where the waters complain, 
By the shade of the rock, by the gush of the fountain, 

I seek your loved footsteps, but seek them in vain. 


Oh, leave not forlorn and forever forsaken, e 
Your pupil and victim to life and iis tears! 

But sometimes return, and in mercy awaken, 
The. glories ye showed to his earlier years.” 


| 
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The bright visions of verse and of fame did not desert him alto- 
gether. The spell which had held him so long was not easily 
broken. Though estray from the wonted haunts of his muse 
he yet found materials for poetry in the city—the crowded 
street, the firmament, the new moon, the conjunction of the 
planets, the evening wind, and the hurricane—even in the coal 
which he burned, and the persecuting insect which visited him 
from the Jersey swamps, a “ brother poet.” His best efforts, 
however, were reminiscences of the country or vacation sketches, 
such as the Death of the Flowers, and the Old Man’s Counsel, 
and a Summer Ramble, To the Fringed Gentian, The Prairies, 
and The Fountain. But the Evening Wind, which was writ- 
ten in the city, is one of his most exquisite productions, and in 
this, as in many of his after-pieces, we notice a broader range 
of human sympathy—less of the recluse and more of the phi- 
lanthropist. In 1884, his fortieth year, he made his first visit to 
the old world, spending two years in France, Italy and Ger- 
many, and with his customary industry studying the languages 
of these countries. One result was the introduction into his 
poems of quite a number of translations of short pieces, mostly 
from the Spanish. A very few original pieces were suggested 
by foreign scenes, such as To the Apennines, To the Arve, and 
The Knight's Epitaph. But the great majority of his produc- 
tions continued to be distinctively American. We find among 
their titles, The Hunter of the Prairies, Seventy-Six, Catters- 
kill Falls, and The Green Mountain Boys. His sympathy 
with the oppressed, which had always been active, seems to 
have increased with his European visit. He gives utterance to 
it in many places, but especially in The Winds, which must rank 


among his best pieces. 


“ Ye winds, ye unseen currents of the air, 
Softly ye played a few brief hours ago; 
Ye bore the murmuring bee; ye tossed the air 
O’er maiden cheeks, that took a fresher glow; 
Ye rolled the round white cloud through depths of blue; 
Ye shook from shaded flowers the lingering dew; 
Before you the catalpa’s blossoms flew, 
Light blossoms, dropping on the grass like snow. 
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What change is this! Ye take the cataract’s sound; 
Ye take the whirlpool’s fury and its might; 
The mountain shudders as ye sweep the ground; 
The valley woods lie prone beneath your flight. 
The clouds before you shoot like eagles past; 
The homes of men are rocking in your blast ; 
Ye lift the roofs like autumn leaves, and cast, 
Skyward, the whirling fragments out of sight. ? 
ok * . * * 
Ye dart upon the deep, and straight is heard 
A wilder roar, and men grow pale, and pray; 
Ye fling its floods around you, as a bird 
Flings,o’er his shivering plumes, the fountain’s spray— 
See! to the breaking mast the sailor clings; 
Ye scoop the ocean to its briny springs, 
And take the mountain-billow on your wings, 
And pile the wrecks of navies round the bay. 
* * * * * 
O ye wild winds! a mightier Power than yours 
In chains upon the shore of Europe lies; 
The sceptred throng whose fetters he endures, 
Watch his mute throes with terror in their eyes; 
And arméd warriors all around him stand, 
And, as he struggles. tighten every band, 
And lift the heavy spear, with threatening hand, 
To pierce the victim, should he strive to rise. 


Yet oh, when that wronged Spirit of our race 
Shall break, as soon he must, his long-worn chains, 
And leap in freedom from his prison-place, 

Lord of his ancient hills and fruitful plains, 

Let him not rise, like these mad winds of air, 

To waste the loveliness that time could spare, 

To fill the earth with woe, and blot her fair 
Unconscious breast with blood from human veins. 


But may he like the spring-time come abroad, 

Who crumbles winter's gyves with gentle might, 
When in the genial breeze, the breath of God, 

The unsealed springs come spouting up to light; 
Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet, 
The woods, long dumb, awake to hymnings sweet, 
And morn and eve, whose glimmerings almost meet, 
Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night.” 


Henceforth we mark also in his productions a deeper vein 
of philosophic thought—if not less of accurate description and 
the results of more observation, certainly more of the fruits of 
reflection. Occasionally we meet with passages worthy of the 
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best fame of Wordsworth or of Coleridge. Witness these clos- 
ing stanzas from The Return of Youth: 


“There shall he welcome thee, when thou shalt stand 

On his bright morning hills, with smiles more sweet 

Than when at first he took thee by the hand, 
Through the fair earth to lead thy tender feet. 

He shall bring back, but brighter, broader still, 
Life’s early glory to thine eyes again, 

° Shall clothe thy spirit with new strength, and fill 

Thy leaping heart with warmer love than then. 


Hast thou not glimpses, in the twilight here, 
Of mountains where immortal morn prevails? 
Comes there not, through the silence, to thine ear * 
A gentle rustling of the morning gales; 
A murmur wafted from that glorious shore, 
Of streams that water banks forever fair, 
And voices of the loved ones gone before, 
More musical in that celestial air?” 


and this apostrophe to Time, in An Evening Revery : 


“O thou great Movement of the Universe, 
Or Change, or Flight of Time—for ye are one! 
That bearest, silently, this visible scene 
Into night’s shadow and the streamiug rays 
Of star-light, whither art thou bearing me? 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 
Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 
The courses of the stars; the very hour 
He knows when they shall darken or grow bright; 
Yet doth the eclipse of Sorrow and of Death 
Come unforewarned. Shall the years 
Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace, 
Into the stilly twilight of my age? ‘ 
Or do the portals of another life 
Even now, while I am glorying in my strength, 
Impend around me? Oh! beyond that bourne, 
In the vast cycle of being which begins 
At that dread threshold, with what fairer forms 
Shall the great law of change and progress clothe 
Its workings? Gently—so have good men taught— 
Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 
Into the new; the eternal flow of things, 
Like a bright river of the fields of heaven, 
Shall journey onward in perpetual peace.” 


The Conqueror’s Grave is an example of the same lofty 
thought. In 1845 the poet revisited Europe and traveled 
‘eisurely as far as to Egypt and the Holy Land. On his 
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return he established himself by the sea-side in a property which 
he had purchased at Roslyn, Long Island. The voice of the 
sea which had been heard in the Evening Wind and in The 
Winds was heard again in the Hymn to the Sea and The 
Tides, but it never rivalled in Bryant's verse “ the voice of the 
mountains.” The first love was not cast out, Still as of old 
the muse came to him in woodland haunts, and by the side of 
streams, and in the garden ground where early flowers were 
blooming and early birds were singing, and when men were 
planting the apple tree or sowing the “harvest that shall be.” 


The sentiment of patriotism, which had never been absent 


from his verse, was brought into greater prominence by the 
breaking out of the civil war in 186f. It inspired such ring- 
ing poems as Our Country’s Call and the Death of Slavery, 
and colored many minor pieces. In 1866 Mr. Bryant was 
bereft of his wife—his companion for forty-five years—whose 
departure had long been feared, and watched and worked 
against. Her memory is embalmed in the poems before re- 
ferred to, and especially in the requiem of “ October, 1866.’ 
Though feeling his loss most keenly, Mr. Bryant did not give 
way to grief, but rather applied himself with the more dili- 
gence to his work. He girded himself anew for the great task 
which he had undertaken of translating the Iliad and the 
Odyssey of Homer,—a task to which Pope had given six 
of the best years of his early manhood, and Cowper as long a 
period in the autumn of his life—a task which had tried the 
powers of men so different as George Chapman, the playwright, 
and Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, F. W. Newman, the 
scholar, and Earl Derby, the statesman and premier of England. 
Chapman, the earliest translator, had written in rhymed verse 
of fourteen syllables, and Mr. Newman had adopted ‘substan- 
tially the same metre, only accenting the close by an additional 
syllable. Pope had chosen the heroic rhymed couplet, while 
Cowper and Earl Derby had employed blank verse. Cowper, 
in avoiding the artificialness of Pope, had lapsed into a bold 
literalness, while the Earl of Derby was somewhat deficient in 
poetic genius. Mr. Bryant, confessedly a master of blank 
verse, thought there was room for still another effert in this 
direction, and his work, performed rapidly during his last 
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years, has, in the judgment of critics, done much to supply the 
defects of its predecessors, and will probably keep its place as 
the best translation of Homer in English blank verse. And if 
so, the best of all English translations; for the heroic verse of 
Chaucer and Pope is too artificial, while the ballad metre of 
Chapman and Newman is too undignified, and the hexameter, 
as yet untried, is likely to prove too prosaic ; since the English 
tongue does not admit the free inversion which is essential to 
dactylic verse. It is of interest to observe that the three poets, 
Pope, Cowper, and Bryant, were employed precisely the same 
‘number of years in executing their respective translations. Hav- 
ing completed this great work in his seventy-seventh year, Mr. 
Bryant did not lay down his pen nor cease to woo the muse, 
but in his eighty-second year he wrote The Flood of Years, 
one of his longest pieces, in his best style and with sustained 
power, showing no signs of age, and constituting, perhaps, as 
remarkable a close as Thanatopsis did a beginning to his long 
poetic career. In forming an opinion of Mr. Bryant’s rank 
among poets it is needful to remember that poetry was in no 
sense the occupation of his life, but rather a pastime; that he 
gave his strength at first to the law and afterwards to journal- 
ism. This accounts for the small bulk of his original poetry, 
and also for the large number of separate pieces and great 
variety of subjects treated. He wrote as feeling prompted and 
opportunity offered upon matters of public or of private inter- 
est. But poetry is not judged by its quantity. The writer 
of an epitaph, even, provided it is the best in the language, 
secures a lasting remembrance. Blanco White is known to us 
only as the author of a sonnet which Coleridge pronounced the 
best in the English tongue. Goldsmith and Gray wrote but 
little poetry, but their fame is as secure as that of the most 
voluminous authors. If Mr. Bryant had written only the 
Thanatopsis his memory would never have failed from among 
men. But in reality he did produce at every period in his 
long career poems of surpassing merit. And the whole series 
of his poetic work, ranging over a space of more than sixty 
years and distributed somewhat evenly throughout this period, 
clustering a little at the beginning, is marked by a wonderful 
degree of uniformity in excellence. If its range is not wide in 
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thought or in style, it is in good part because it was limited 
by the poet’s theory of his art. “The elements of poetry,” he 
says, “lie in natural objects, in the vicissitudes of human life, 
in the emotions of the human heart and the relations of man 
to man. He who can present them in combinations and lights 
which at once affect the mind with a deep sense of their truth 
and beauty is the poet for his own age and the ages that suc- 
ceed it. It is no disparagement either to his skill or his power 
that he finds them near at hand; the nearer they lie to the 
common track. of the human intelligence, the more certain is 
he of the sympathy of his own generation and of those which 
shall come after him.” Subtleties of thought and novelties of 
expression he condemns alike. Abstruse speculations can be 
pursued better in prose while striking forms of expression 
serve to withdraw the attention from the beauty of the thought 
which it is their office to present. Clear thought and a lumi- 
nous and moderately ornamented style are the prime requisites 
of poetry. Doubtless the limits of the poetic art as here set 
forth and interpreted by the poet’s works are too narrow ; for 
life is not all sunshine and calm. There are storms of passion 
and there is a realm of darkness and a border-land of twilight 
and mystery where the imagination of the poet can range at 
will. But to search for the recondite and obscure to the sacri- 
fice of the beautiful, or to clothe slender thought with a tropical 
luxuriance of diction is to miss the highest success as a poet. 
Mr. Bryant's poetry is characterized by clearness, melody 
calmness, and loftiness of tone, rising at times into grandear. 
It reminds one of the old masters in painting and sculpture. 
It has a simplicity which is Greek—almost Doric—and a 
repose like that of nature itself. He has been censured as 
cold—lacking in poetic fire. It is true that one will find no 
volcanic outbursts of passion in his works and also no pyro- 
technic display. He dreaded what is excessive almost as 
much as what is unreal. He was always master of himself 
but his verse is charged with feeling as the atmosphere with 
electricity ; and in some passages of personal affection or of 
sympathy with the oppressed the words can scarcely carry the 
tide of emotion with which they are surcharged. That Mr. 
Bryant’s idea of a poet was that of a man of feeling, fashion- 
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ing and polishing his verses, as it were, in the white heat of 
passion, we learn from the piece entitled The Poet. 
“Thou. who wouldst wear the name 
Of poet mid thy brethren of mankind, 
And clothe in words of flame 
Thoughts that shall live within the general mind, 
Deem not the framing of a deathless lay 
The pastime of a drowsy, summer day. 


But gather all thy powers, 
And wreak them on the verse that thou dost weave, 
And in thy lonely hours, . 
At silent morning or at wakeful eve, 
While the warm current tingles through thy veins, 
Set forth the burning words in fluent strains. 


* * * * * x 


_ Then, should thy verse appear 
Halting, and harsh, and all unaptly wrought, 
Touch the crude line with fear, 
Save in the moment of impassioned thought ; 
Then summon back the original glow, and mend 
The strain with rapture, that with fire was penned.” 


Mr. Bryant may be thought deficient in imagination, the 
master quality of the poet, because he does not suffer it to run 
wild and indulge in such antics as shame earth and displease 
heaven, but holds it in with bit and bridle, restraining it, chas- 
tening it, and making it the servant of the intellect. He did not 
write many poems which would be classed as works of the im- 
agination distinctively, but this element is everywhere inter- 
mingled with the descriptive and didactic elements. In imag- 
ination he follows the water-fowl to its home and nest: he 
places himself at the north star and reports what he witnesses 
from that vantage ground ; he goes with the evening wind on 
its varied mission of good. He sees with the “ vision divine ” 
far more than the eye reports in the Planting of the Apple Tree 
and the Sowing of the Seed. Mr. Bryant did not resemble 
such as Peter Bell, to whom a primrose by the river’s_ brink, a 
yellow primrose was and nothing more, but rather such as the 
poet who created Peter Bell to whom the meanest flower that 
blows could give thoughts too deep for tears. As an illustra- 
tion of this quality mark what he sees in a bare path across a 
field ; 
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“Pursue the slenderest path across a lawn, 
Lo! on the broad highway it issues forth ; 
And, blended with the greater track, goes on, 
Over the surface of the mighty earth ; 
Climbs hills, and crosses vales, and stretches far, 
Through silent forests, toward the evening star. 


And enters cities murmuring with the feet 

Of multitudes, and wanders forth again, 

And joins the climes of frost to climes of heat ; 

Binds East to West, and marries main to main, 

Nor stays till at the long-resounding shore 

Of the great deep, where paths are known no more.” 


In the lighter play of fancy he often indulged successfully. 
His Robert of Lincoln is unequalled of its kind. He was not 
deficient in a sense of the humorous, but his graver qualities 
were so predominant that he rarely attempted it in verse and 
then to the surprise and impatience of the public. Mr. Bry- 
ant’s poetry is as remarkable for what it excludes as for what 
it includes. At the time of his death some writer said of him 
that he was not a great journalist, after the pattern of Mr. 
Greeley or Mr. Raymond, but seemed chiefly to concern him- 
self about what should not go into his paper. ‘ It was high 
praise though not so intended. Undoubtedly he was scru- 
pulously careful about what he put forth to the public. In his 
poems you will find little that is conventional, little that is put 
in to fill a place, little that is redundant, something it may be 
that is deficient, but absolutely nothing that is carelessly writ- 
ten. Every word was weighed and chosen. He never re- 
garded a piece of work as finished but was ever seeking to add 
some final touch to bring it nearer to perfection. In succes- 
sive editions of his works you will find a single word changed 
and changed again. But above all you will find in his poems 
nothing that is impure, nothing to shock the most delicate 
moral sense, and little, if anything, to offend the most fastidi- 
ous taste. On the other hand they are characterized by a 
lofty, moral and religious tone. The poet was a preacher also 
as his puritan nature required. Indeed the degree of moraliz- 
ing indulged in would be offensive did it not spring so naturally 
from the subject and were it not felt to be the spontaneous 
expression of the poet’s heart. His Christian faith was pro- 
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nounced but not obtrusive. He wrote only a few hymns 
and strictly religious pieces, but the religious element is in- 
corporated in the whole body of his poetry, as it was in 
the substance of his character. It gave to his latest days a 
calm serenity and cheerful courage and sustained him as he 
approached “the belt of darkness where the Life that is 
touches the Life to come.” In The Two Travellers, written in 
his eighty-first year, he represents himself as holding his way 
with steady steps, with firm though weary tread, into the 
slowly gathering night, with lifted eye, and brow serene, cheer- 
ing himself with the thought that “ere long he shall sleep, to 
rise, refreshed and strong, in the bright day that yet will dawn.” 
We need not attempt to fix the precise place of Mr. Bryant 
among American poets. The future will determine it. We 
predict that his fame will endure; and that, should another 
Raphael arise to paint an American Parnassus, conspicuous 
among the slender group upon its topmost height will be the 
venerable and picturesque figure of William Cullen Bryant. 
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Articte IV.—THE AVESTA AND THE STORM-MYTH. 


Ormazd et Ahriman, leurs origines et leur histoire. Par JAMES 
DARMESTETER. Paris. Librairie Franck. 


Ir is now more than a century since the sacred writings 
ascribed to Zoroaster were brought to light by Anquetil-Duper- 
ron, yet little is known, at this late day, about the inner mean- 
ing and genesis of the religious movement which produced 
them. This is due not merely to the darkness in which the 
beginnings of all creeds are veiled, but also to more imme- 
diate reasons, not the least of which is the following: Only a 
very small part of the Avesta dates from the early and aggres- 
sive stage of the faith, and the very peculiarities which denote 
the antiquity of that scanty portion have rendered its inter- 
pretation little more than guess-work ; so it is still left in the 
hands of the student of languages, who, well equipped as he 
may be for his special duties, is less fitted for, and less inter- 
ested in, the fleeting and more delicate phenomena of the re- 
ligious sentiment. Still, the work of dissection is nearly at an 
end, and the once diverging theories of interpretation are 
slowly drifting in one direction ; and when the philologists 
leave the ground, it is time for the student of religions to enter 
the field. When the work which we propose to discuss ap- 
peared, headed with alluring promises of light to be cast upon 
the origins of the Iranian gods, and heralded by some as 
holding the most progressive views of the Avesta, we hoped 
with reason that the hour had come for reading openly in those 
obscure and sacred characters; our hopes rested on a misun- 
derstanding: the work meets our longing for disclosures re- 
specting Zoroaster’s religion by denying the existence of both 
the religion and its apostle. 

M. Darmesteter, its author, has no small claim on our consid- 
eration: known by certain brief but suggestive studies in Iranian 
mythology, he is, moreover, the chosen interpreter of the Avesta 
in the collection of sacred writings planned by Max Miller. 
This choice, a quasi-official recognition of his scholarship, is 
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not belied by the more external merits of our work : this latter 
is brimming with erudition ; the style, impetuous and fulgent 
at times, is often terse, and always clear; while the attractive 
symmetry of the plan gives a high impression of the author’s 
literary abilities. To be sure, much of the smoothness of his 
gait is due to his marching triumphantly amidst his argu- 
ments, without heeding or even mentioning opposite views. 
This, however, is a peculiarity of his method, for nothing can 
be plainer than his conclusions: Ormazd and Abriman are 
twins, born at a distance of several centuries ; one, the good 
principle, deriving immediately from the supreme Asura, the 
Aryan god of the infinite and luminous heaven; while Ahri- 
man is no other than the dark demon of the clouds, magnified 
on Iranian soil, traced in black from the bright outline of his 
antitype. And what those theses leave untouched, stands in 
the boldest relief in the body of the work: our book is an 
open and forcible attempt to apply the doctrine and processes 
which go by the name of evolution to the Mazdeic faith, in 
order to prove that the dualism of the Avesta has its roots in 
the conceptions of an anterior, Indo-Iranian period, and that 
both Zoroaster and his gods were born out of the atmospheric 
myths. 

It is not the first time that the stormy gods of the clouds 
have been made to father a whole scheme of myths: the 
attractiveness of the researches instituted by Kuhn, in his 
“Descent of Fire,” and by M. Miiller, in his first studies in 
comparative mythology, have made them numerous followers, 
who have turned our folklore, nursery tales, and popular floras 
into a monotonous reiteration of the same fire-myth. Yet, 
even supposing those researches to be too hasty or sweeping, 
their authors were, at least, experimenting tn anima vili, on 
acknowledged fables; there was parity from type to copy. 
But our author attempts more: dealing with what was thought 
to be one of the exponents of the highest beliefs of man, with 
a religion, he applies the same levelling process to it as to idle 
legends. ‘This process is utterly inadequate; and its use must 
awaken the suspicion that M. Darmesteter belittles the purer 
elements of Mazdeism, or else entertains a most unbounded 
faith in the transmutableness of vile metals into sterling gold. 
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Still, we would fain let this or any other application of the 
evolving process stand on its merits; in fact, we all must 
make room for evolution, in religions as well as in fables, 
though we may disagree as to the starting-point and the length 
of the course. But there are conditions imposed upon a 
writer out of the very nature of his subject, and from which no 
plea for freedom can exempt him. To make it clear that the 
storm-myths of an Indo-Iranian period have, in the course of 
their growth, originated the religion and myths of the younger 
branch, the author should, it seems, mark the stages of the 
process, and, eliciting the earliest conceptions of the Mazdeic 
faith, bring out evidence that they are the outcome of a pre- 
vious naturalism ; for it stands to reason that they, being near- 
est to the source, will bear the original stamp more deeply im- 
printed on their faces; then would it be in order to prove a 
further growth into the later conceptions. Such a march, how- 
ever, would do away with M. Darmesteter’s thesis. For, instead 
of finding the earlier documents of the Mazdeans more in 
keeping with old Vedic lore, the reverse is easily shown ; 
affinity exists between the extreme times; the heroes of the 
clouds resume a certain importance in the Minor Avesta and 
the more recent Pehlvi literature; but as you ascend the current, 
and the language shows by its archaisms a nearer approach 
to the origins, the spirit grows different—or, to speak as tersely 
as our author’s theses, the distance increases as you go near: 
mythical reminiscences become scarcer, and the conceptions 
more spiritual; the infinite hierarchy of the gods is reduced to 
a duality, and this, even, seems to invite to a farther step 
towards unity ; a self-conscious, moral tone prevails ; we touch 
upon a religion. While Vedism is an apotheosis of nature, 
slowly drifting to the abstract notion of deity, Mazdeism, on 
the contrary, pure at its origins, is at a later stage submerged 
under a reflux of the myth. 

M. Darmesteter, then, lays nowhere any stress upon the rel- 
ative age, import, or purity of the sources; to the oldest hymns, 
the Gathds, he devotes one page, in which, and in the same 
breath, he acknowledges that the concrete and naturalistic 
mythology is absent from them, and denies any contradiction 
between them and the rest of the Avesta; all his materials, of 
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whatever moment or fineness, are thrown into one mass and 
labelled ‘“legends”—that is “ Vedic legends,” for there is no 
room left for an original, native-born conception ; gods, proph- 
ets, heroes, rites, and myths are moulded out of the same clay ; 
wherever you turn, you are confronted by the iron wall of pre- 
historic naturalism. 

The task of setting forth the claims of Mazdeism to a native 
growth is not a brief nor an easy one; yet a few moments may 
serve to contrast M. Darmesteter’s views and our own. The 
first query must be: under what form is the storm-myth usu- 
ally detected in the Avesta ? 

The myth in its favorite Vedic form is well known; it is a 
drama enacted in the aerial heights, between the god of light 
and the demon who detains the cows, the heavenly waters, in 
the cavernous folds of the clouds. The actors are manifold; 
their names as many as the fantastic shapes the aerial struggle 
may assume; but the end is the victory of the luminous hero ; 
with his weapon he cleaves the walls of the cavern, and the 
waters rush joyously down to earth. 

In order to identify a subsequent legend with this primitive 
drama, all the actors ought to be found on the stage ; still, evi- 
dence resting on phonetical affinity might take the place of 
some missing or overdisguised personage. Thus did Roth, 
years ago, identify the two undying adversaries of upper air 
under the semi-historical features of Zhraetaona, the hero of 
Iran (Feridfén of the Shah-nameh), and the snake-headed 
usurper Dahdka (Zohdk); thus, again, he replaced on King 
Yima’s head the fiery crown once borne by his Vedic brother, 
Yama. These two names belong to the poetical annals of 
Iran, but do not stand alone; in truth, the lives of most of the 
sturdy killers of monsters or usurpers who form the fabulous 
dynasties of the Pehlvi or Persian epics are almost exact 
parallels to those mentioned. M. Darmesteter has worked out 
this conclusion, and not without success, as in the instance of 
Takhma-Urupa (Tahmurah in the more recent writings), 
another of the mythical kings of Iran, and the one who, having 
tamed and saddled Ahriman, spurs him over the flanks of the 
mountain Hara-barezait? (Alborj), until, one day, the demon 
overthrows and devours his rider. This aerial hero, whipping 
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his uncouth steed through the air, is certainly not unlike Indra 
hurling his bolt at the back of writhing Vritra. Our writer has 
endeavored to complete the identification by controvertible ety- 
mologies; he renders the name of the mountain over which the 
fatal ride occurs by ‘the sea on high,’ an interpretation which 
is like the entering wedge for a wholesale invasion of storm- 
myths into the geographical notions of the Avesta; this part 
of the evidence is not only unreliable, but also superfluous. 
Takhma-Urupa and all the doughty warriors of his dynasty, 
Kerecagpa, Hucrava, Manuscithra, etc., are kings and gods by 
the same right as Yima and Thraetaona, because we find no 
analogy for them if not in the close parallelism of those two 
bearers of naturalistic names. 

The myth, in these instances, has greatly deviated from its 
primitive form, not to speak of its meaning; the moving the- 
atre has been steadied, “ has turned mountain ;” the cows are 
no longer the stake of the combat; the personages have as- 
sumed historical proportions; every fleeting detail is localized ; 
one knows the place where the battle was fought, the force of 
the armies, the boundaries of the provinces lost or gained ; 
were it not for the pointed testimony of the syllables, one 
might almost think we faced real human actors. Neverthe- 
less, though these common features give us a sort of norm for 
the identification of the storm-myth on Iranian grounds, in no 
case is the identity perfect. Even in reading the legends in the 
light of philology, and setting aside mere surface modifications, 
there clings to them an element which can not be explained 
away ; whether it touches the form only, or affects the sub- 
stance, it is generally recognizable, it is the Iranian stamp, the 
native mark. Let us take the case of Yima. His namesake, 
Yama, appears in Sanskrit literature as the grim monarch of 
the realm of the dead; this can be explained satisfactorily in 
the light of the Veda—he is a god still. The Iranian Yima, 
however, is not only stripped of his god-like attributes, but in 
the struggle with the demon it is he who succumbs: a fate 
meted out to many of the heroes-of the family, which shows 
that the Mazdean thought was brooding over the temporal as- 
cendency of the evil powers. But this is not all; there is wide- 
spread through the Avesta an undefined conviction that Yima 
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was guilty of some sin. The nature of his fault is not clear; 
the oldest allusion to it, Yagna xxxii. 8, seems to hint that he 
acted in opposition to the law of gentleness to the kine; in the 
beginning chapters of the Vendidad, he evinces a reluctance to 
accept the part of prophet and herald of Ahura’s law; in Fir- 
dusi, he is moved by a guilty ambition, and reaches with his 
hands for the very name and dignity of a god: at all events, 
his final defeat and death was the logical complement of this 
belief, and must be taken either as the mite contributed to a 
common tradition by the moral sense of the Mazdeans, or, pos- 
sibly, as the outcome of the admixture of diverse elements, 
both of naturalistic and native origins. 

If there is such a current, however, it behooves the student 
of mythology to sift carefully the material offered to him ; for 
the same force which has so modified common Aryan lore 
may have shaped traditions of its own. Moral systems, also, 
may have myths; and abstractions will engender, especially 
when the popular imagination is fertile, and the dogmas ahead 
of the general culture. Such a reservation is absent from M. 
Darmesteter’s plan; to believe him, Iran was condemned to 
the barren task of rehearsing forever one symbol ; the myth is 
the same wherever it is, and is everywhere; the god of fire pa- 
rades through the Avesta in all garbs, the snake lurks in every 
bit of grass, nor can the name of the cow be uttered without 
reminding him of the lowing kine hidden aloft by the dark- 
skinned Panis. It is true, however, that the cow plays no 
mean part in the mythical notions of the Mazdeans ; but it is a 
native, not a naturalistic creation, as we shall now attempt to 
show. 

It is no wonder if, among pastoral tribes like the Vedic 
Aryans, the kine have a great share in their symbolism ; the 
storm-myth is simply an echo of the fields; it presupposes a 
little tragedy often enacted within the hurdles: “ the cows are 
stolen!” No ery had more poignancy among the settlers on 
the banks of the Indus. So was it among the earliest settlers 
of Iran; in the old hymns; the Gathas, blunt of speech and 
bare of imagery, the cow is sung in less poetical strains than 
in the Vedas, yet as one of the pillars of incipient civilization. 
The poet speaks of his foes as a western ranchero might of 
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predatory tribes of Indians; they are for him cattle-thieves, 
cow-slayers, or even cow-eaters. “The kine for this people, 
and safe pastures for the kine,” is the pith of many of the 
prophet’s prayers. The cow is a part of the divine plan, and 
as a member of the world of order (anhus hacdé ashadt) her des- 
tinies are closely wedded with the Mazdean settler’s; indeed, by 
Ahura’s decree, she was, at the outset of the world, given the 
Iranian privilege “to choose ” between the nomad and the hus- 
bandman, and she chose the husbandman (Yagna xxxi. 9, 10). 
With so great a social importance as falls to the share of the 
cow in the old hymns, we must expect to see a symbolism 
arise in which, stripped of her concrete attributes, she shall 
assume a more spiritual existence; nor does it require great 
insight to foresee that the impersonation will be a moral one, as 
is the struggle in which she is to take part and side: and this 
really happens. One of the Gathds (xxix.), which its contents, 
not its style, mark as younger than the rest, contains the com- 
plaint of Gosurun (géus urva), the soul of the kine, a personi- 
fication of the patient and much sinned-against bovine. The 
soul of the kine clamors to Ormazd and Asha for safe pas- 
tures and protection from the pursuit of violence, and, after a 
short deliberation between the two immortals, is comforted by 
the promise of a man (Zoroaster) who shall make Asha’s laws 
of kindness known to all for the benefit of the kine. This 
piece is not yet a myth, for every trait is conscious and afore- 
thought; it is at best a parable, and one well in keeping with 
the spirit of the Gathdis. 

But the step which in the Avesta leads from abstraction to 
personality is quickly taken ; so we find our symbol raised in 
the Bundehesh to a full-fledged myth, but with a coloring 
which, at one glance, denotes its period. For, in the mean 
time, the healthy, though not always cheerful, strains of the 
prophet have given way to a doleful recital of the evil one’s 
mischief, or else to boisterous eschatological dreams; Abri- 
man has rallied the scattered agents of disorder, and begun to 
overshadow the Iranian horizon. One of the first victims of 
his short-lived power is “the cow ;” and it is natural, for she is 


part of the kingdom of order. Like her persecutor, however, 
she is magnified and sharply outlined, appears as the “Steer,” 
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the “Unique,” Zord-Hvakhddt, first in the Mazdean martyrology 
though last in the order of conceptions, chief and prototype 
of the brute creation, a fellow-sufferer of Gaya-marata, the typ- 


ical father of men. The characteristic dénouement of Iranian 
tales is not absent from this: the creature of Ormazd suc- 
cumbs under the plagues sent by Abriman; not altogether, 
however, for of its seed are to come the germs of a new and 
happier animal generation. At his death, moreover, Gosurun, 
the soul of the kine, leaving his body, raises again a plaintive 
protest, and petitions for the man once promised by the gods 
to the kine. This last incident fully connects the myth with the 
anterior symbol, but the inner limits are even more telling; for, 
in spite of the sex given him, the steer’s attitude, like that of the 
kine in the Gatha, is that of gentle fortitude in suffering, and 
offers a moral aspect exclusively Mazdeic both in coloring and 
dignity. We have thus a drama, almost a trilogy, which re- 
deems the lack of poetical details by the depth of the senti- 
ment. M. Darmesteter labors hard to make it out that the 
“Steer” is a god of light; and, indeed, if Vedic epithets are 
taken for reasons, the Bundehesh brute will not be wanting in 
ancestors, for the poets of the Vedas lavished the name of 
“Bull” upon both gods and men. He quotes also an isolated 
text from the same writings which compares Parjanya to a 
steer throwing his sperm into the plants and fecundating them : 
acurious coincidence, which would have more weight if we 
could assume to explain by the accidental imagery of the 
Vedas the coloring of Zend-books written at the farthest end 
of Iranian history, when Semitic and Hamitic influences had 
rolled on and back from the valley of the Nile to the pla- 
teau of Iran. In truth, the identity between the storm-myth 
and the murder of the steer amounts to this: there is enmity 
between an evil, darkly-painted demon, and a fair-colored im- 
personation of friendly powers. If every struggle of this de- 
scription is to be a reminiscence of the atmospheric tumult, M. 
Darmesteter will, indeed, not suffer for want of rough materials, 
for the Mazdeic world is essentially, from beginning to end, a 
battle-field. But he mistakes, we think, the real nature of the 
strife. Witnessed from the lower end, and in eschatological 
descriptions, the struggle may seem a physical one; the ele- 
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ments as well as the gods engage in a pell-mell action ; water, 
fire, molten metals cross space; the whole universe tumbles 
over with a crash. Viewed from the other end, however, and 


in the oldest monuments, the conflict is simply a moral and 
social one, though nature is called upon to take part with one 
or the other principle; gods, men, and the kine must alike 
“choose” between order and disorder, and no dallying is al- 
lowed. ‘To single out any particular moment of this continu- 
ous warfare and interpret it as the reflex of a Vedic myth is 
unwarranted, so long as the links are still visible which attach 
it to the primitive conception. 

Another curious instance of the little value set by our au- 
thor upon the moral import of Mazdeic traditions is his at- 
tempt to transform Zoroaster himself into a luminous hero. 
His first argument presents itself in the form of a syllogism ; 
there is identity between the “ first man ” of all Aryan legends 
and the primogenitors of above, the gods of light; Zoroaster 
is announced as the first man of god, the first priest; there- 
fore, like Yima, Manu, Buddha even, he is a god of light. 
This argument, however, like all those resting on formal logic, 
is true on condition of not being radically false; for grant, on 
other evidence, the reality of Zoroaster, and both premises and 
conclusions vanish like chaff before the wind. Now we admit 
that, if we tear the thin historical drapery in which such fig- 
ures as Yima and Manu are wrapped, we confront unmistaka- 
ble myths; but this is far from being the case with the Maz- 
dean prophet ; the higher we ascend the course of Iranian his- 
tory, the more firmly his features hold together, until, out of 
the oldest hymrs, the sober, flesh-and-sinew personality stands 
out before our eyes. This direct testimony, as well as the cir- 
cumstantial evidence of the entire Avesta, M. Darmesteter sets 
aside with a wave of his hand, and, turning to later legends, 
he at once decides that Zoroaster is a myth. : 

All acknowledge the presence on the outskirts of religions of 
a swarm of atom-like myths, inherited from the past or created 
on the spur of the moment by the awkward yet loving fancy 
of the masses. Even in our days, such tough-lived conceptions 
lurk under and about the creeds, both high and low, throng 
around the edges, filter in through stealthy channels, and once 
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in a while are found perched in high places among spiritual 
entities. Any great figure appearing in history will attract 
them as the magnet will iror-dust. The founder of Mazdeism 
has had his apocrypha, like Buddha, like Mohammed, as well 
as afar more august personage; but to read his life in the 
light of the puerilities of Parsee literature is like holding the 
book upside down. Yet, even those legends, if rightly inter- 
preted, may do servicé as showing the drift of minds at a given 
time, or marking the points where the religious current over- 
ran its banks; but they ought first to be placed in the light and 
atmosphere that created them. We will, by law of contrast, 
instance our author’s method of interpretation. 

It is related that Zoroaster, about to ford a river, bethought 
himself that the respectable women of his train would have to 
appear bared in the presence of an irreverent concourse of peo- 
ple ; accordingly he prayed, was heard, the waters parted, and 
he led his followers across on dry land. This, one would say, 
is symbolical of Zoroaster’s modesty, or power of prayer, or of 
some virtue dear to the Iranian believer: that is an error; ap- 
plying to the legend the never-erring Vedic key, we learn that, 
like Agni, the god of fire, Zoroaster is the son of the waters 
(updpé) ; and that, like Agni again, he was brought up among 
women. This last detail, however, our author kindly adds, so 
immodest in the Indian legends, becomes quite edifying in the 
Parsee narrative. 

This last tradition is borrowed from the Zerdusht-Nameh, a 
Parsee work dating from the thirteenth century of our era; 
but not all are so modern. The following one is far more im- 
portant, on account both of its age and of its tenor. The nine- 
teenth Fargard of the Vendidad narrates the so-called “Temp- 
tation” of Zoroaster: Ahriman, after urging his demons toa 
vain onslaught on the prophet, tries to allure him by hopes of 
temporal power. ‘ Renounce the good Mazdean law, and thou 
shalt obtain all the favors obtained by the Murderer, master of 
nations !” to which the prophet answers: “ No, I will not re- 
nounce the good Mazdean law; no! not if my body, life, and 
soul should break asunder!” The incident is very briefly 
outlined, and stops short of its promises; the bait offered to 
Zoroaster is not very clear, nor are his answers to the tempter re- 
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markably wise ; there is, nevertheless, a strong religious flavor 
about it. M. Darmesteter compares this narrative to the temp- 
tation of Buddha, and even to that of Abraham in the Koran, 
and gravely announces that the key to this and other legends 
of the kind is found in the very interesting hymn of the Veda 
(Rig-Veda, x. 108) which relates the temptation of Sarama, 
Indra’s dog and messenger, by the Panis, to whom she has 
been sent to recover the stolen herds of the god. We forbear 
to insist upon the evident disparity of this legend and of the 
first named; but the myth of Sarama itself presupposes an 
older and more spiritual drama, borrowed from the inner life, 
and applied to the aerial personages as they were gradually 
clothed and voiced. The idea of a temptation of the just by 
the evil powers ‘s a deep, self-evolved notion which repels 
common-place interpretations, and is so spontaneous that the 
fact of its being found in very different religious systems can 
not detract from its originality. The notion of moral liberty 
engenders that of the test which may destroy it. The founder 
of Mazdeism himself sowed the seeds of the conception, by in- 
sisting that every man’s fate is subject to his own decision and 
choice. The Mazdayagnian stands at the branching of two 
roads : 

“There is heard the voice of the lying as well as that of the 
truthful one, the ignorant as well as the knowing one, each 
according to his heart and understanding. And he who strives 
for righteous insight weighs, in his mind, on which side error 
stands.” —Yacna, xxxi. 

Until, then, the primitive spirituality of Zoroaster’s teach- 
ings is satisfactorily explained away, we shall refuse to believe 
that “the origins of this conception (the temptation) are per- 
fectly clear ;” that “it is born when the struggle, no longer 
seen in the flash of the lightning, is listened to in the clash of 
thunder ;” and that the sober questions and answers passing 
between the prophet and Ahriman are the roars of the storm, 
“Indra, with his voice, covering the furious outbursts of the 
replying demon.” 

M. Darmesteter’s treatment of secondary points foreshows 
that allotted by him to weightier ones, such as the charac- 
terization of the supreme god, Ahura-Mazda. According to 
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him, the divinity of the most moral of the Aryan religions is 
a creation of naturalism, derived directly from the supreme god 
of the Indo-Iranians, the ‘“‘ Asura,’”’ god-heaven. This thesis, 
however, is incomplete in se; the question is not merely one 
of pedigree ; it involves also the genesis of the religion itself ; 
for it is not the wont of morals and theology to arise from op- 
posite points, nor to move in the same ruts without clash or 
contact. Now the drift of the early Mazdeism is overwhelm- 
ingly moral. It may be, as M. Darmesteter contends, that the 
celebrated summary of the Avestan ethics, “ pure words, pure 
thoughts, pure deeds,” involves nothing more than a flat ritu- 
alistic meaning ; it is none the less true that the fire-worship- 
er’s glances were turned to the earth, not to the sky, and that 
his thoughts were taken up by his several duties to the deity, 
to man, to the kine; his god, likewise, is suited to his wants, 
not shining on the dizzy heights above, but giving him green 
pastures, strong settlements, long life aad health, and, source 
of all other boons, the gracious Mazdean law, which Zoroaster 
would not renounce for the empire of the world. The 
god cannot be imagined without the law, any more than 
the law without the supreme warrant of its giver. If Ahura 
was evolved from the god-heaven, from what, then, was 
evolved the religion itself? If from naturalism, it would be 
interesting to know the details of the process. Our author's 
work, which grants so much room to the later myths, has un- 
happily none, or very little, for the better part of the Mazdeic 
conceptions. We are told how Ahura was “sired” by the 
Asura, how the myths, personalities, and notions of the Avesta 
were begotten in the vast folds of the atmosphere; but the 
purer germs, the innermost hopes of the Iranians, are left alike 
without paternity and without issue, unless they also are in- 
cluded in the swarming progeny of the clouds. 

Is Ahura really a direct descendant of the god revered in 
the common encampments of the Indo-Iranians? Of course, 
the testimony of comparative philology will be eagerly sought 
for: it points to Vedic “Asura” as the namesake of the Maz- 
deic god. Vedic Asura, however, is hardly a person; it is a 
vague epithet (the living one ?), applied first to the gods, then 
turned over to the demons. The historical identity of the two 
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names even is not placed beyond doubt; for, as Sanskrit Asura 
is commonly derived from asu (‘life’), so Zend Ahura seems 
to stand in a close relation to anhus (the good creation or 
kingdom); which would remove the kinship one step far- 
ther, and strip it of all specificalness. The same result is am- 
plified by a study of the second uame of Ahura, Mazdé ; 
whether it be taken to mean the ‘all-wise,’ or the ‘all-creat- 
ing,’ the indefiniteness of the notion is such that little more 
is elicited than that the Iranians seized upon a floating abstrac- 
tion and made it the bearer of the divine attributes: in other 
words, that they gave their god a name out of their own lan- 
guage. 

M. Darmesteter seeks to help the inadequacy of such infer- 
ences by a series of surmises which, in spite of the multifari- 
ous evidence adduced, are far from incontrovertible: as, that 
Asura is not a mere attributive, but, by right of seniority, the 
name of the Indo-European god-sky, and that Varuna and 
Ahura are his lineal descendants and successors, in the Veda 
and the Avesta respectively. The close consanguinity of Va- 
runa and Ahura is one of many suggestions we owe to Roth, 
and cannot be denied some plausibility, if formal genealogy is 
alone had in view ; but when it becomes the corner-stone of our 
author’s comprehensive fabric, it calls for very important qual- 
ifications, and a careful revisal. Of M. Darmesteter’s evidence 
on this point, if we leave aside the part resting on later views 
and writings (for here again we are led in through the postern 
gate), there remain two arguments, of very unequal weight, 
upon which the old books throw some light. The first is the 
fact that Ahura is one and the head of a group of seven 
(Amshaspands, ‘immortal ones’), as Varuna of another group 
of seven (Adityas, ‘infinite ones’). The individual names 
must be left in blank, for the simple reason that the gods have 
not even a name or an attribute in common. The Adityas are 
a variously-numbered set of naturalistic deities, over whom 
Varuna holds a dubious supremacy—by the grace of the poet, 
rather than from any inherent right. As to the Amshaspands, 
far from being ancient forces of nature, they rise into exist- 
ence before our eyes, as it were, within Avestan times, being 
nothing but Ahura’s instrumentalities in his plans for the 
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world, so instilled with life as to stand up and walk. M. Dar- 
mesteter lays then the stress entirely upon the similarity of 
number: not so, however, as to say that the original number 
of gods was seven ; on the contrary, the number is older than 
the gods ; not a total resulting from successive additions, but 
a sum to be reached. This means, in other words, that the 
Aryan settlers, on parting company, carried along with them 
the very vague conception of a series of seven, of which one 
number alone was filled (Ahura, Asura), while six empty tal- 
lies hovered, blank and void, about the new camping-grounds, 
awaiting the convenience of the myth-makers. The irrever- 
ent might here be reminded of the frozen words reported by 
the inventive Rabelais to have been met with in high latitudes 
watching for a warm breeze. The blank series is not, however, 
an arbitrary one; it is born, as we are told, out of the well- 
known Aryan conception of the sevenhood of the worlds: nor 
is that left without support; it rests upon the law which “ gov- 
erns the formation of the mythical numbers,” to wit: a myth- 
ical number is formed by adding to a definite number of real 
objects “l’unité du mystére,” a unit which represents “ the un- 
known and supreme reality, dimly described by human eyes, 
seen and known by the gods alone.” Thus, the Indo-Iranians 
conceiving the world as composed of six terms (two earths, 
two heavens, and two atmospheres), the mystical unit raises 
that definite number to seven. M. Darmesteter assures us that 
this ingenious bit of speculative jugglery is a discovery of lM. 
Abel Bergaigne, which we gladly admit; but we fail to see 
that he has any warrant for calling it a law except the author- 
ity of M. Bergaigne himself: unless, indeed, he holds “1’unité 
du mystére” to bear a character of self-evidence which is 
wholly hidden from us. Meanwhile it is curious to remark that, 
even granting the successive assumptions of our writer, the 
preéxistence of the holy series and the mystical procession of 
M. Bergaigne, we arrive at no other legitimate conclusion than 
that the number “seven” was not the original property of the 
naturalistic gods, but of a mythical division of the earth— 
which leaves the much-heralded argument stripped of the very 
force which was claimed for it. 

The following argument, however, goes deeper; it is the 
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comparison of Zend asha and Sanskrit rita. These two words, 
in spite of marked differences in form and sound, are phonetic 
equivalents (Zd. sh=Skt. rif); and it is not one of the least tri- 
umphs of comparative philology that it has brought about their 
identification. Both can be traced to the Indo-European root 
ar, which, among its many bearings, implies the notion of ‘ or- 
der’—or, rather, of ‘fittingness.’ Both, finally, are the bearers, 
in their respective systems, of important religious notions: Asha 
being the name of one of the Amshaspands, and at the same 
time of the plan of God for man’s welfare ; while rita expresses 
the Vedic notion of morality in its various phases. 

These are numerous points of contact, arrayed by our au- 
thor with a skill which commands concurrence—until, at least, 
he sets about enlisting the very roots in his naturalistic theory. 
Skt. rita, as we have said, embodies the Vedic idea of mor- 
ality ; with a meaning nearly as abstract as the root ar itself, it 
must be, and is, a very pliable predicate; applied to things, it 
means ‘fitting, suitable ;’ applied to the gods, it expresses the 
‘divine order,’ cosmic or moral, according as the deity itself is 
conceived ; in the worshiper, it means ‘justice,’ real or formal 
‘uprightness,’ or ‘sacrifice,’ according to which idea of relig- 
ious duty is uppermost then and there; the category of ‘ fit- 
ness’ is, indeed, broad enough to underlie all possible uses 
and views of the word, without issue being taken as to the 
right of precedence this or that may lay claim to. M. Darmes- 
teter does not even raise any issue; he takes it for granted 
that the original notion is a cosmical one, that of the ever-re- 
turning order in the heavens. It is a very simple assumption, 
not larger than a man’s hand, though pregnant with manifold 
consequences and even with unlikely premises. It supposes, 
in fact, that men borrowed their principles and rules of action 
as they did the division of their hours, from the movements of 
the stars. M. Darmesteter seems to forget that the roots are 
at the very least as old as the gods of the heavens, and that it 
is not an uncommon thing for men to adjust their own notions 
of fitness to the deity. But this convenient assertion of the 
priority of the cosmic sense is a godsend to his theory. He is 
enabled to bring the predicate ritdvan (‘orderly ’) into a close 
connection with Varuna; for it is evident that if rita is the 
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method of the heavenly movements, Varuna, the sky, is truly 
ritévan above all other gods, the very seat and source of order. 
Then, as Vedic rita, so is Zend asha to be interpreted, and 
Ahura-Mazda at once takes his place by the side of Varuna; 
for he, likewise, is ashava, a warden of order: nay, the entire 
ethics of which Asha is center and pivot may be deduced from 
the naturalistic code and regulations. Pronounce over it the 
magic formula: “first a cosmic notion, then a moral one,” and 
the whole process becomes as if dipped in clearness. 

It is superfluous to raise a protest against views such as we 
have just mentioned To assume that cosmic notions have 
preceded and prompted all of our race’s mental achievements, 
and that, to adopt the ancient sensualistic saying, nothing is in 
the understanding that was not previously in the stars, is a hy- 
pothesis which must sink by its own weight. Still here, at 
last, the conceptions of the two sister-races are brought to- 
gether; in this primary, irreducible abstraction of “ fitness ” or 
“ order” we come to a common standard, and can judge of the 
career run by the respective religions. Now, comparing the 
twin notions asha and rita, and taking into account the paral- 
lelism of which our author makes so much for his thesis, we 
may say that there is an abyss between them. 

While rita is the last word of Vedic morality, an indistinct, 
unsexual, all-subservient category, asha is the first and purest 
word of Zoroaster’s law; neither the old rendering ‘purity,’ 
nor the more accurate one ‘order,’ does full justice to the 
richness of its tenor; it is a sort of Mazdean logos, a mediator 
between the god and his people; a provident, contriving deity, 
who, with Ahura, planned the regulations and privileges of the 
settlers ; it is Asha who gave them the kine; he is the soul and 
life of the good kingdom on earth, the champion of humanity 
against perfidy and violence ; an abstraction, but with the un- 
usual share of life which clothes such entities in Mazdeism ; 
it is a god in posse ; and as the moral agent, such is the nomi- 
nal god, the Ahura of the Gathas: father, brother, and teacher 
of his worshipers. 

Instead, then, of being like rita an obsequious servant, 
dragged into the service of the gods, but with most of its rela- 
tions in low places, Asha is, first and last, a religious creation, 
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the alleged and unmistakable progeny of the Mazdean god. 
The words are phonetically related, but is there any filiation 
between the conceptions of which they are the exponents? 
Can Asha be explained by an evolution of the abortive germs 
contained in Sanskrit rita? We answer, no! but rather by a 
revolution. In truth, every utterance of the older Avesta 
points to a deeper and more sweeping change than the easy 
passage of a cosmic stage into a moral one; the very Zend 
words for which a sure equivalent is furnished by the Vedas 
are involuntary witnesses to a spiritual invasion and conquest. 
For, though we cannot claim to arrest and analyze that most 
evasive of all phenomena, a rising religion, this at least we 
may assert, that when a new spirit flows in and threatens to 
run overboard, men do not create words, nor daintily pick the 
fittest ones ; the prophetic ferment makes shift of every sylla- 
ble and fills them up to the brim, oblivious of former contents, 
only so it find channels. It is not a difficult task to trace in 
the religious nomenclature of the Avesta an influx of a new 
spirit. Ahura may be historically related with the Asura and 
Asha with rita; nay, we may grant, against all odds, that the 
personee of the Avesta can be paired, one by one, with those 
of the Vedas: this would only make it the more obvious that, 
under old covers, an element foreign and superior to Vedism 
once made irruption; the eyes of the Iranian settlers were 
suddenly opened, and religion became conscious; the gods 
were compared and parted; the deity, stripped of his aerial 
brilliancy, was clothed in the brighter attributes of a moral, 
responsible principle; no longer coldly spying, like jealous 
Varuna, with the thousand eyes of night, Ahura planned and 
provided for the happiness of his people. Placed above and 
farther away than the gods of the atmosphere, he, however, 
raised man to himself. A new motive of action was set 
a-going, the spirit of kindness ( Véhu-Mané) became the incen- 
tive of both god and worshiper. Following the course of 
Vedism from the oldest data, there is no note which vibrates 
in unison with the gentle accents of Mazdeism ; not even when 
we come to that great revulsion which shook the Vedic system 
off its hinges, Buddhism. 
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That such a religious out-pouring took place is vouched for 
by the oldest of the Avestan texts, which bear throughout the 
traces of the conflict. At the same time, we must confess 
that the scantiness of those very texts leaves us little hope 
that the circumstances of the reform will ever come to light. 
We can not even fully determine the nature of the beliefs 
against which incipient Mazdeism was pitted. Haug made 
much of certain traces of hostility against Vedic tenets and 
rites, to connect the rise of Zoroaster with the final separa- 
tion of the two nations; but, though specious, this view is 
not sustained in its entirety by the Githés; the movement 
seems to have been social as much as religious, directed against 
tribes of the same blood and speech, but adherent to a nomadic 
and predatory manner of life. Nevertheless, Mazdeism may 
have entered the world as a protest against a flat and stagnant 
naturalism; for in the younger Avesta, when the original 
hatred is assuaged and the reform has lost its primitive mean- 
ing, we see old naturalistic gods and rites reappear whose ab- 
sence in the Gathas was characteristic. Thus Mitra (Mithra), 
the fair-haired god of heaven, resumes his place by the side of 
Ahura, while the exhilarating Soma (haoma) flows again in 
honor of the masters above. _ 

Of all the symptoms of this moral renovation, our author has 
seen none; the noisy god of the clouds smothers for him the 
voice of the apostle of Véhu-Mané. The sweeping symbolism 
to which he defers is powerless to account for the inner con- 
tents of the myths, yet he proposes to extend it to thoughts 
which root far deeper than myths. It would be interesting to 
know the true descent and filiation of the gods and tenets of 
Mazdeism, even though it should run against our theories ; but 
we cannot believe that the method which is to lead us to the 
truth will ask of us to overlook the moral import of the texts, to 
substitute for the diversity of national genius the sameness of 
one typical myth, and to belittle the spontaneity of religious 
phenomena. 
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Evolution and Christianity. 


Article V.— RELATION OF EVOLUTION TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND RATIONAL TRUTH. 


MEN have no genius for making worlds, but they have, for 
making theories. And, doubtless, so far as the principles and 
method of the Great World-maker are brought down to: our 
observation and to the range of our powers, we may regard 
this divine gift and opportunity to be our warrant and our in- 
vitation to use them; only we are to remember that no theory 
can stand for its ingenuity, and certainly not for its absurdity. 
To be good for anything, it must be based, not on fancies and 
notions, but upon the facts of creation, and those facts rightly 
interpreted. 

Of the theories of world-making, which had their origin in 
ancient mythologies, we have now nothing todo. They were 
the playthings of poets. Nor shall we speak of the theory of 
creation by emanation, the product of Oriental minds; nor of 
an ideal evolution, essentially Hegelian in its stamp, and be- 
longing to the world of thought, and not to the world of fact. 

Nor have we to do, now, with that form of the doctrine 
which supplements the process of natural evolution by succes- 
sive creations, and by supernatural interpositions in the way of 
miracle. To this theory as a comprehensive method of divine 
agency, supplemented by creative acts, by miracle and Provi- 
dential overruling, as held by Professors Dana, Gray, and 
LeConte, with Martineau and many others, the writer sees no 
objection. It has not been definitely formulated, and those 
holding it, in substance, might differ in terms, and in the 
proportion of the several agencies recognized in it. But in 
this general form of statement, we might all hold it, and be 
consistently Christian in our faith, and with the Bible, pos- 
sibly, as the first and best teacher of the doctrine. 

The real antagonism to Christianity and to rational truth is 
in that theory of evolution which excludes from the entire 
process all creative acts with all supernatural agency; and 
claims to explain the existing system of things altogether by 
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the natural forces and material belonging to the system, and 
withouta God. There are men in England, on the continent and 
in America, who assume that the whole upbuilding of the 
present cosmos may be accounted for by the inherent potences 
and agencies of the system itself, and therefore that a rational 
hypothesis must exclude God from the world. Such a theory 
has been expounded with great labor and ability by Herbert 
Spencer, especially, who brings to his task a wide range of 
illustration and unusual powers as a theorizer. Mr. Darwin, 
by the labors of a life in careful research has, more than any 
other man, furnished apparent facts as the basis of the theory ; 
and so far as he verifies his facts and rightly interprets them, 
we can have no controversy with him. Facts really established 
and truly interpreted should be welcome to everybody. Mr. 
Darwin's patient investigations, his sagacity in following out 
his lines of inquiry, and his candid spirit, are worthy of all ad- 
miration. The haste and recklessness of such radical thinkers 
as Biichner, Heckel and Vogt, will sufficiently rebuke and 
correct their vagaries. Spencer stands out to-day the most 
complete and able expounder of the doctrine, while he extends 
its application to every department of knowledge—to Biology, 
Sociology, and even to Ethics. With him, Huxley, Tyndal, 
and Mill in England, with Fisk and others in this country, are 
understood to agree. 

That men of such real ability should ever have imagined 
such a theory to be a rational explanation of the Universe, is 
a wonder to many. It is no wonder that there should follow 
them various sorts of unfledged scientists, and a crowd of 
men, young and old, who have, at least, wide-open mouths and 
a good will for large digestion. 

Mr. Spencer defines Evolution to be—*‘‘ A change from an 
indefinite, incoherent homogeneity, to a definite coherent hete- 
rogeneity, through continuous differentiations and integra- 
tions.” 

It will be seen that he does not affirm a cause back of phe- 
nomena, and does not attempt to account for the origin of any- 
thing. He finds in being, and existing from eternity, matter 
and force, and nothing else that is knowable. This is the 
omnium principium, having in it the entire potences of the 
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Universe. How he can, consistently with his philosophy, find 
force, an invisible, noumenal principle, and not phenomenal, is 
not seen; but he uses it, if he does not find it. He assumes, 
too, that matter, atomic or molecular, was originally diffused 
through space, not equally and infinitely so as to be in equilib- 
rium, and incapable of movement, but unequally, so as to give 
the possibility of movement toward different centers by mutual 
attraction ; and spiral movement by reason of such shape of 
the atoms as, in a resisting medium, would give them a spiral 
direction. .What the resisting medium is, and how it came 
there, and why the atoms took just the irregular shape that 
would initiate a spiral movement, is not of course explained ; 
but, being important to the theory, the medium and the atoms 
accommodate themselves to the exigency. This nebulous mat- 
ter thus moving spirally toward different centers, becomes in 
its progress more and more condensed, and gradually curdles 
itself into incipient suns; for when sufficiently condensed to 
evolve great heat, it gives out light; and when, with the nar- 
rowing diameters, the revolution is rapid enough to generate a 
strong centrifugal tendency, the suns throw off planets, and the 
planets, satellites, and the vast cosmical system thus takes 
shape and movement and equilibrium. 

This is the first stage of evolution ; and up to this point the 
force revealed is gravitation, or mutual attraction, with repul- 
sion and inertia. 

The second stage comprehends those changes which, in each 
particular world thus differentiated, lead on to the fulfillment 
of those functions which belong to its own economy in connec- 
tion with the universal system. On our planet, these changes 
are first physical and geological. With condensation and the 
escape of heat, a solid crust has been formed, which, after 
further contractions and fallings, except certain elevations, lies 
a thick mass of rock, once fused, the lowest we have access to, 
and without any traces of fossilized life. Then follow the long 
geologic ages in their succession. The noxious gases and hot 
vapors have condensed into rock and water, giving oceans and 
an atmosphere more or less pure, and furnishing the conditions 
for the beginning of organized life. By the action of fire, 
water and air, alternately and often in combination, successive 
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layers of rock have been formed; the organic life of each 
period has sunk with the gradual deposit to the bottom of the 
sea, and after this gradual burial, has become part of the rock 
in which it lies entombed. But these strata, by the internal 
forces of the earth, and by the subsidence of the waters, have 
at different periods been thrown up with the mountains, are so 
arranged, and tilted, and broken, that their natural succession 
is evident, and the extinct fossilized life of the different ages is 
exposed to view for the classification of the Naturalist. These 
changes have prepared the earth more and more for higher and 
higher orders of life, until at last man has appeared the highest 
outcome as yet of the evolving system. But his lineage is 
traced by the skilful evolutionist through innumerable speciali- 
zations and differentiations back through the ape and quadru- 
ped and fish, to a kind of shell-less rhizopod, the amoeba, a 
creature without head or tail, but all mouth and stomach. 

But the evolution goes on still everywhere,—in the minds of 
individual men, in families, nations and races, differentiating 
forms of government, industries, philosophy, literature, re- 
ligion. Human society has its evolutionary progress as well as 
the organic and cosmic worlds. And the whole process is con- 
tinuous in a regular and necessary progression by natural 
forces and laws. Each successive period inherits from all the 
past and transmits itself with evolutionary modifications to the 
future. The whole, at any point, is the resultant of the inter- 
action of all the forces and agencies that have preceded it, 
operating by inherent and necessary law. It is one vast organ- 
ism culminating in man, and coming to self-consciousness in 
his brain. Or rather, it is a vast, self-constructed, self-opera- 
ting mechanism, man being the most highly specialized part 
of the whole system. Still, considered as a species, he may, 
through favored individuals, throw out a higher species yet, un- 
less the cosmic forces in producing him shall have attained 
their maximum, and go into decline and dissolution. But 
that dissolution, by the general crash of all the planets into 
the sun, may throw the ashes off into the immensities again, 
so that the phoenix of a new system may differentiate by a 
similar progression and dissolution, again and again. 

This is about as far as the evolution hypothesis has been 
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definitely carried. The crash above referred to is evidently a 
god-send, a kind of remedial electric bath to snatch the dying 
system from a hopeless comatose state, and save the evolution- 
ary process from a final stop. 

A theory of such vast proportions can be but imperfectly 
outlined here. But substantially, this is the evolution-theory 
according to its ablest expounder and advocate—Herbert 
Spencer. 

Now, if this theory is true, we have nothing to say. We 
must bow to the truth, though we have to give up Christianity 
and our Maker and our manhood. It certainly has a gospel of 
progress, though none of Redemption. It excludes all that is 
supernatural—creation, miracle, Revelation, the future life, all 
spiritual existence, all true morality, under the reign of uni- 
versal, immutable and necessary law. The perfect man to be 
evolved in the far-off future is not to be Christ-like in char- 
acter, but, according to Dr. Maudsley, is to be “in such per- 
fect harmony with environing nature as to be without memory, 
feeling, reason or will;” and so the perfect man is to be a per- 
fect automaton. 

The theory in its fundamental elements is not new. Lucre- 
tius essentially conceived it near two thousand years ago, 
and before him certain atheistic philosophers of Greece. What 
had long been dead lives again, and in the last twenty years, 
by the aid of physical science, it has been more systematically 
formulated and widely received than ever before. The grow- 
ing conviction that the Reign of Law is universal, and that the 
substance of the universe, in the last analysis, is atoms or 
molecules having dynamic force and operating by fixed laws, 
has led many to imagine that they have on this basis, through 
evolution, and without a God, a rational explanation of the 
universe. They seem to have the crude notion of Lucretius 
that the proof of a God, is not the established order of things, 
but some strange, miraculous interference with this order: 
hence, so far as order and law exist, the system is self-opera- 
tive, and self-explaining, and therefore gives no evidence of 
being a divine work. The fact is just the reverse. A perfect 
mind works by a perfect system. System characterizes mind, 
and nothing else. Hence the prevalence of system throughout 
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Nature, operating according to established and universal laws, 
is the best possible proof of the reign of an omnipresent and 
omnipotent MIND. 

But many suppose the theory has a scientific basis, and 
science is the synonym of exact knowledge, beyond which all 
is thought to be unknowable. As it now professes to have a 
philosophy, and one based upon science, we can thoroughly 
test it only in the light of first principles, and of facts rightly 
interpreted. The evolution theory is really not entitled to a 
philosophy, for reasons that will appear. As to facts, the 
world is full of them. Everybody finds them. The question 
is, as to the true interpretation, and method of using them. 

There are but three objections to this hypothesis. It breaks 
down only as to its first principles, its facts and its method. 

Where any work is to be done in time and space, involving 
systematic construction and operation, three things are indis- 
pensable according to the laws of thought: a causal power ade- 
quate to the work, a method through which, and an end for 
which, the work is to be done. 

The only causal power we know is mind-force, one form of 
which is will-power. The only power capable of conceiving or 
originating an end, or a method for reaching the end, is mind- 
force regarded as Intelligence and Will. Now a force which 
can intelligently apprehend and originate an end to be 
reached, and a method for reaching it, and that actually puts 
forth the power to reach it by such method, is a rational expla- 
nation of a machine which man makes, or of a world which 
God makes. And nothing else can account for, or explain 
either. The evolution hypothesis furnishes not one of these 
requisites, for it assumes that matter and force, without mind, 
an adequate to such a product; or, if it recognizes any mind in 
atoms, it is of that unconscious sort which knows not what it 
does, or why it does it. This could scarcely furnish a rational 
explanation of the world. 

The hypothesis of a God furnishes all the three requisites. 
Mind-force as cause we know exists. We possess it. We are 
conscious that we exercise it, within our own minds, and out- 
wardly upon matter as the instrument to attain our ends. It is 
the only causal power ‘we do know. 
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And every possible conception of method in operating involves 
intelligent mind-force shaping the means to the end and put- 
ting forth the power to reach the end by the means. In the 
order of logic, the end in view is prior to the method, for the 
method must be shaped to the end; and the method can have 
no efficiency or meaning without mind-force back of and prior 
to it. 

Let us suppose then, what the evolution hypothesis assumes, 
the eternity of matter existing as mutually attractive and re- 
pellant atoms in a state of vast, nebulous, indeterminate diffu- 
sion. Now to construct from such material the definite, har- 
monious cosmos which we now see, by inherent forces and nec- 
essary laws, you must assume at the start just such number 
and form of atoms, and such definite powers of combination 
and interaction, and such initiative direction of prevailing 
movement as will result in just the present system and no 
other. But a definite, systematic product, effected through 
regular operations according to law, involves a definite end and 
method, both determined at the start. But such an end reached, 
by a power operating through a definite method, is exactly the 
expression of mind-work, and, by the laws of rational thought, 
it involves mind-force as its cause. The product as a system, 
through a method which is systematic, has a direct relation to 
mind as an intelligent causal force, since this, and this alone, is 
adequate to the result. 

But our evolution philosophers are all of the empirical 
schoo]. They assume that we can know nothing of efficient 
cause, nothing of end or purpose in Nature, and that all, except 
phenomena and their laws of sequence and resemblance which 
come into our experience through the senses, is absolutely un- 
knowable. But they assume atoms with their attributes, when 
atoms, on their own premises, are unknowable in experience. 
They assume the atoms to be dynamic, centers of force, i. e., in- 
visible causes of movement, when neither force nor cause is 
phenomenal, being given only by rational thought. Also, in 
assuming the form and quality of atoms, with powers of com- 
bination and interaction exactly requisite, by necessary opera- 
tion, to produce the existing cosmos, they assume just the end 
and the method which the cosmic harmony embodies. In other 
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words, while denying those first truths, and those essential 
agencies which, by the laws of rational thought, must be the 
basis and constructive power of any rational system, viz: 
mind-force, which alone can furnish the cause, the end, and the 
method, they smuggle them all in under false names and en- 
tries to do the work. 

Now a philosophy which is really without first principles, 
yet professes to stand on its own bottom, and cannot enter upon 
business at all without stealing its entire capital, is bankrupt 
from the start. And very strangely, it seems innocently un- 
conscious that it has appropriated all that gives it body and 
substance from outside its premises and its domain. It reminds 
one of the seal which, a few years ago, was in the Boston 
aquarium. The creature was evidently sleek and plump and 
of good digestion. The keeper had dropped into its mouth 
piece after piece of solid fish, of more than a pound’s weight, 
which somehow managed to disappear without any signs of 
being swallowed. The seal all the while looked up with mild, 
languishing eyes as if utterly unconscious of ever seeing a 
piece of halibut. Had it belonged to the empirical school it 
would stoutly have denied that such a thing ever existed. 

But it is said we have all got to assume something at the 
beginning on either hypothesis. You assume a personal God 
who is adequate to the making of the world, but do not attempt 
to account for his existence; and we assume the eternity of 
matter in the same way. If we explain the existing world as 
evolved from primeval atoms, why is not our explanation, on 
the assumption of atomic forces, as rational as yours, on the as- 
sumption of an intelligent creator? 

Let us see. So far as accounting for what is eternal, or ex- 
plaining Aow it can be, we are on the same ground. The 
eternity of either mind or matter is beyond our reach. However, 
we may know the fact that something must have existed from 
eternity, though we cannot explain it. But here, let us re- 
member, the matter we have in hand is not to account for the 
eternity of anything, but for a process, having as we suppose a 
beginning, and for a product evolved in time and space by a 
definite method. Now here, in the study of causes, and ra- 
tional products and methods, we enter a realm where mind 
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must, by the law of thought, be the supreme agent; for it is 
not rational to assume in non-intelligent things an agency for 
which mind alone is competent. 

But it will be said, if we evolutionists assume in the begin- 
ning exactly the atoms and forces which, interacting by neces- 
sary law through countless ages, evolve just the existing world, 
without mind, why is not this rational and satisfactory ? 

There are several reasons why it is neither the one nor the 
other. In the first place, to put the potency of a rational 
method and product away back in the beginning, in things 
which have no rationality, and set them to work toward defi- 
nite ends or products that never were conceived, and by syste- 
matic methods that never were contrived, and by forces nicely 
balanced and adjusted to such products, but not directed by 
intelligence at all, is simply absurd. It involves in the pro- 
cess and the product what you assume is not in the beginning : 
and what, therefore, cannot be evolved from it, while all the 
potences you did assume in the beginning, put together, never 
can do that kind of work. 

In the second place, it is understood, though it is often for- 
gotten, that what you call Jaws of operation are in no sense 
agents, as if there were a potency in them. The only scientific 
or intelligible account of them is that they are fixed methods 
according to which the forces of Nature work. Now since the 
forces of Nature really work in the way of law and system 
toward definite products, and these are attributes of mind-work 
alone, it follows that the laws of Nature are but the methods in 
which the great mind-force of the world puts forth his own en- 
ergy. 

In the next place, as to the fact that the world is a rational 
product all scientists will agree. Somehow it is a rational sys- 
tem ; that is, all its parts and operations are so related to each 
other, each dependent upon the whole, and the whole upon 
each, that there is a unity pervading it and binding it together ; 
this unity of arrangement and operation as we more thor- 
oughly study it, is intelligible and explainable, on rational 
principles. Now mark the strange incongruity in the evolu- 
tion hypothesis—the whole product of these forces is a rational 
product. We look into the wonderful system and are able to 
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classify its kingdoms, apprehend its methods of arrangement, 
generalize its laws and see that the principles which rule in the 
vast economy are akin to those of our own rational nature. 
We find our own mind the counterpart and echo of that some- 
thing which orders and moves the world, and yet while ra- 
tional principles and methods rule throughout the product, the 
producing power, atoms and force, is blinder than a beetle! 
In fact, Mr. Tyndal conceives the working of the world’s mech- 
anism to be so exact and systematic that one who, from the 
beginning could comprehend all the potences hidden in the 
original atoms and in the fixed laws of their operation, could 
have read them trillions of ages ago, exactly as they were to be 
written or acted, the dramas of Shakespeare, the Paradise of 
Milton, the treachery of Judas, and the blow of the last assas- 
sin. And yet, though such a mind could read with clear intel- 
ligence in those primal capabilities, all their products for all 
time, Mr. Tyndal discovers no evidence that those atoms were 
“ manufactured articles,” or that their products have any rela- 
tion to a guiding intelligence ! 

Some of us saw the solid blocks of marble for the new capitol 
of one of our States brought from their quarries and shaped to 
their places: the whole harmonious structure rose before us 
complete like a crystallized thought, till at length the “Genius” 
of the State crowned its dome. As it is, we are sure that an 
architectural thought shaped every stone, and put all in their 
places, for some of us knew the architect, and saw the artizans 
and the workmen simply carrying out his plan. But suppose 
we had seen all those columns and blocks coming silently from 
their quarries, and put in their places without the sound of 
hammer or of saw; and the iron, the wood, the fresco, the gild- 
ing, and the furniture all coming together by some process of 
evolution, so that the whole, without any fuss or noise in the 
process, did by another method, embody precisely the same 
principles of architecture, of utility and of wsthetics, that are 
recognized in the present structure. Now the question is, does 
the supposed evolutionary process, because it differs from that 
which men employ, leave the structure without evidence of a 
rational architect, when it embodies, in fact, the same rational 
principles? There can be but one answer. The difference of 
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method does not affect our conclusion a particle, if it be a 
method toward a definite product. The proof of mind is its 
own expression, in any one of ten thousand ways. For the ex- 
pression of mind 7s the actual embodiment by any intelligible 
method, of its own principles or states, of rational thought, 
feeling, and will. 

The proof of the sun is its own manifest shining. And 
certainly the cosmos is all radiant with mind ; for it embodies 
the principles of order, harmony, beauty and fitness for all no- 
ble uses, more perfectly than any work of man. And every 
principle of rational life is expressed in it, as including man. 
There is no architecture so magnificent as that of the heavens. 

The world’s mechanism is the instrument of mind. Its 
forces all run on errands of thought. Its crystals and chemi- 
cal unions and movements, whether of motes or meteors to the 
earth, or of planets or comets curving in the heavens, all em- 
body the mathematics of thought, And the expression is not 
that of mere thought. It is warm with feeling. It reveals the 
delicacy of the finest sensibility, prodigality which is never 
exhausted. No artist can well mimic its lines, and tints, and 
combinations which are varied every hour, and are thrown 
wide upon the earth, and sky, and waters, and in secret places, 
as if the great heart which pulses in all things was not merely 
self-revealing for expression, but itself revelling in beauty and 
life. 

But more than this is truae—the supreme expression is moral 
both in feeling and purpose. Even an atheist discovers in the 
working of the great system, “a something not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.” Dr. Maudsley, too, whether consis- 
tently or not, claims that “all sin is avenged on earth,” and 
that “the moral law in man is the conscious reflection of the 
moral law of the universe.” (Body and Mind, p. 308.) 

The more thoroughly we study individual conscience and expe- 
rience, and the broader our view of human history in relation to 
the principles which have controlled the destiny of nations and of 
races, the more clearly we see that the dominant power of the 
world is not blind force, but a force wielded in the interest of 
righteousness. The same force which ordained man to be the 
highest outcome of the world, and the rational and the moral 
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to be the highest, and ultimately the dominant, element in 
man, is ever proclaiming and enforcing the moral law as the 
crowning law of the universe. 

The central force, then, which arranges, codrdinates and 
moves the whole, is mind-force, and of the highest possible or- 
der; mind-force that knows what it is about; and mind-force 
that is reaching after the highest possible ends, through the best 
possible laws, and by a method which comprehends all things 
in one system of operation. Whether the process by which 
that force works be called evolution, or not, is of little conse- 
quence. But in and through the living mechanism of the uni- 
verse, the RoyaL Power is not matter, but mind. And such 
evolution, without a God, is irrational. 

We pass now from the Philosophy of Evolution to its claims 
for a scientific basis, and we say, 

2d. This evolution hypothesis breaks down, also, both as to 
its facts and its method. 

It assumes from nebule to man a regular and necessary pro- 
gression by almost insensible differentiations; a progression 
which is continuous without break or interposition, by the 
operation of inherent forces according to necessary laws. That 
the process of growth from the germ is thus continuous, all 
agree. The organization begun, passes on by regular stages 
through its cycle of development to dissolution. But what 
has been ascertained concerning the conversion of non-living 
matter to the living germ? Who can prove an unbroken con- 
tinuity at that point of transition, by the regular operation of 
natural forces? or from the lowest order of life to sentient life, 
or from sentient to higher conscious and rational life. Darwin 
does not claim the production of life except from life. Hux- 
ley does not. None but unscientific men affirm it, and that 
without evidence. And every one believes the time was, when 
not one germ of life existed on the earth. God only lived 
then; and He alone could say to senseless matter—“ live.” 
Now, if no one can account for the beginning of life, except by 
creative power ; and as a creative act must be assumed for the 
first germ, as Darwin himself acknowledges, why limit the in- 
terposition to a single instance, and assume that all orders of 
life have come by development, from a single cell or germ? 
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If the creative power must be acknowledged as a factor, at all, 
in the world-making method, why such jealousy and parsi- 
mony, in limiting its application to just one cell, or in excluding 
it entirely from the earth, and calling to the aid of science some 
lucky accident that may have brought this cell “from some 
other world?” But allowing on the earth the existence of the 
cell, by whatever means, and its development into the lowest 
order of vegetable life, how shall we account for its transmuta- 
tion into the lowest order of animal life? Who has seen a 
Radiate pass up by insensible variations into a Mollusk; or a 
Mollusk into an Articulate; or an Articulate into a Verte- 
brate? Even allowing that one species, through some favored 
individual, may gradually break caste and originate a higher 
species (improbable as this is, if species, as a term, be rightly 
defined), who can give one scientific reason for inferring that 
an individual belonging to any one of the lower types, has ini- 
tiated a transition to a higher type, when the ground plan or 
idea of the several types is so radically different? It would 
be like changing a triangle into a square, by some evolution- 
ary process. , 

Many of us in admiring Darwin’s passion for wide and 
varied research have been almost persuaded to accept his bril- 
liant and sweeping conclusions. But the distinguished author 
of the Origin of Species no where defines the term Species. 
He does not in fact regard it as a boundary line in Nature be- 
tween different ranks of organisms, but only a convenient term 
for artificial classification. How easy then, using the term in 
an undefined and arbitrary meaning, to confound species with 
race, families, or even varieties; and since transmutations take 
place between these, as all agree, to infer an unlimited capacity 
for transmutations. But M. Quartrefages, the most eminent 
anthropologist of our time, and also a distinguished naturalist, 
has shown the reality of species in Nature, founded on the two 
ideas of resemblance and filiation. He shows conclusively 
(The Human Species, chap. viii.), that there is no evidence what- 
ever of the production of intermediary series of beings between 
specific types by natural forces, and that only a single instance 
can be found as the result of artificial experiment after persist- 
ent trial for many years. And this single exception in the 
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vegetable kingdom, a cross between the plant Aegilops and 
wheat, is itself proof of the law of sterility as between different 
species. Mr. Gordon who has cultivated the new species at 
Nancy since 1857 acknowledges, that if left to natural condi- 
tions, it would become extinct in a single year. Only by the 
tenderest care and nursing had he kept it in being for the pe- 
riod of twenty years. In the animal kingdom not even such 
success as this has been reached after the experiments and ob- 
servations of more than two thousand years. Not finding facts 
Mr. Darwin bases his theory on probabilities, with great fertility 
of assumption, but without the evidence of one well-grounded 
fact. At least he is sure that the original cells or germs, vege- 
table and animal, which are now indistinguishable even by 
the aid of a microscope, must have had more favorable condi- 
tions for transmutation, millions of ages ago, before they had 
got the inveterate habit of following established lines of de- 
velopment ; so that in the favored period of “ Lang Syne” it 
is almost certain there must have been a more ready fusion of 
the species. The theory then which is to extinguish the idea 
of successive creations, and all interposition in the order of 
Nature, is based, as M. Quatrefages strongly affirms, upon sup- 
posed probabilities which the imagination supplies, and upon 
ignorance of any real facts to sustain it. And this, when the 
law of sterility, as between different species, is as indispensable 
to prevent utter chaos in the kingdom of organic life, as the 
law of gravity is to save the harmony of the solar system from 
fatal collision and general ruin. 

Furthermore, Prof. Agassiz and all geologists agree, after 
careful researches, that three at least, of the four great types 
under which all animal life is classified, are found together in 
the lowest general system of rocks, in which the first traces of 
animal life appear. The fish, representing the vertebrates, ap- 
pears next, if the types are not all to be found side by side in 
the first general period of the appearance of animal life. It is 
moreover established, according to Dana and others, that not 
the lowest of given species appear first, but a comprehensive 
type, as the center, from which the expansion was downward, as 
well as upward, to greater specialization. All this looks like the 
creation of different centers, rather than the derivation of all 
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from one, by development through any possible line of pro- 
gress. There is undoubted evidence of progress by evolution 
in successive geological eras; but this progress has been, not 
from type to type, but in each type from its own center, and 
within its own limits. 

Now, when not one species has been found passing the transi- 
tion line into another species, it is a large demand upon our 
scientific faith, to assume that the highest type has been evolved 
from the lowest types, and that man, therefore, is but a devel- 
oped Rhizopod. Prof. Agassiz likens the variations of indi- 
viduals and species of the same general type, to different ex- 
pressions of the same idea, or again to variations upon the same 
melody. Now if any one in expressing the idea of a triangle, 
can pass by insensible differentiations to the expression of a 
square, or from the tune of Barby can pass by insensible de- 
grees to variations upon Yankee Doodle, he is an uncommon 
master of language and of music. The different cdeas will not 
mix. Whether by creation or by evolution, the Most High, 
in his course of progression has never mingled or forsaken the 
original types. After the repeated catastrophes which over- 
turned existing orders and species, leaving whole fauna ex- 
tinct, he has in the new conditions succeeding, always recurred 
with fondness to the original themes; and while multiplying 
new variations upon them, never given a tone or combination 
out of harmony with them or with the general movement of 
creation. 

Man, like other creatures, has been modified by his environ- 
ment. ‘“ Natural Selection ” and other influences, have contrib- 
uted to this modification. But what a claim is that of 
Heckel and others, that man, brain and all, is but the product 
of his environment ; the clay in the hands of the potter. Man 
has certainly done much to modify his surroundings. (Man 
and Nature, G. P. Marsh.) Especially, since the eras of civili- 
zation, the environments which have carried on his evolution 
have been his own products; in governments, social institu- 
tions, language, literature, art, philosophy. So the clay has 
had a hand in moulding the potter. Taking into view all the 
influences which have played upon man (as many now sup- 
pose), for 100,000 years, he has remained essentially man, 
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amid all changes of condition and surroundings. No one has 
discovered a link connecting him with the ape in the past. 
No one has seen through any favored individual the first hint 
of the putting forth of a new and higher species—unless the 
yearning of our mental physiologists for an unconscious autom- 
atism be the initial budding of a new psychological species ; 
and this would seem to be a reversion down to the Articulates, 
rather than a leap up toward the Angelicates. 

The whole theory then, so wanting in first principles, breaks 
down also as to facts, The facts are probabilities, and the 
probabilities are imaginary. Science does not rest upon such a 
foundation. 

3d. The theory breaks down as to its method. 

Its method of world-building is supposed to be implied in 
its first principles and in its facts. As wanting in both, of 
course its method fails. We do not deny evolution as vaguely 
and adroitly defined by Herbert Spencer. It is broad enough 
to cover every possible method of building every possible Uni- 
verse,—“A change from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity, 
to a definite coherent heterogeneity through continuous differ- 
entiations and integrations.” Our objection to the definition 
is, in that interpretation and application of it which exclude 
from the process all spiritual and supernatural agencies, and 
make the system of Nature purely self-formative, by its own 
inherent potences and laws. This we have shown to be alto- 
gether irrational, as contrary to the very laws of thought. 
We need not dwell, therefore, on this kind of evolution. Our 
purpose now is to speak of a method which combines evolu- 
tion with the agencies just referred to, not as one continuous 
differentiating process, but as an element subordinate and in- 
strumental, in a higher and divine plan of creation. Of course 
it can here be but imperfectly outlined, and the writer claims 
little originality in using as he does, most freely, the sugges- 
tions of others. 

We take hints then from Agassiz, Dana, and others, who 
see different centers of creation, not merely geographical, but 
typical and radiant centers, as in the animal kingdom, from 
which the evolution has taken its progression. Still more sig- 
nificant hints we take from President Mark Hopkins, who 
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credits them in part, at least, to President Chadbourne. We 
assume, as far more congruous with both facts and probabili- 
ties a method of world-building which combines successive 
creations as starting points, and centers of movement, with evo- 
lution from those centers, within preéstablished limits. Each 
successive creation is a step upward, and the putting of a new 
layer on the ascending pyramid. There is evolution, if you 
please to call it so, within each layer or kingdom; but the 
work of evolution does not advance from the bottom to the top 
by a continuous process, nor by the same forces. It is not the 
same in kind, on the different elevations, but depends, in kind, 
on the leading force which controls it. The successive creative 
acts connect with the evolutionary process in every plane, but 
are not parts of the process. They are breaks in it. The con- 
tinuity therefore is not in the process, nor in the persistence of 
the same forces from the bottom to the top, but in the thought 
or plan; in the close touching of adjoining kingdoms, lower 
and higher so that their boundary lines are scarcely visible ; 
and in the perfect subordination of lower to higher which con- 
ditions the higher upon the lower and yet subjects the lower 
to the higher, and binds all together into the unity of one har- 
monious system. The forces, in the ultimate analysis, are 
energies from the fountain of all force, the governing MIND, 
which shapes the forth-going energy to the plan, and works by 
laws suited to the different kingdoms. The plan is complete 
from the beginning, but new forces are added in succession as 
the plan unfolds and progresses. Evolution is a kind of jis- 
toric method of embodying the plan, illustrating its characteristic 
ideas by infinite variations, so that we can look in upon the 
method, and while we see the advancing perfection of the plan 
and its embodiment, see also, constant fidelity to the forma- 
tive, and ground-ideas. 

Let it be understood then, that every force revealing itself 
through matter, is for the handling of matter as the instrument 
of mind, and that the higher the force which seizes upon mat- 
ter the higher the functions of matter controlled by it. The 
ground-force of all is gravitation. Atoms are of no use in indefi- 
nite diffusion. The first impulse, after their creation, is to curve 
them toward different centers, and by gravitation this is done. 
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Then by cohesive and crystallizing forces, matter, as it con- 
verges toward the general centers, assumes definite and regular 
forms, and the chaos begins to take form, order and law. To 
these forces is added the chemical, giving to matter higher 
functions by a higher law of combination. Then in succession 
are added the forces giving life in an ascending series, the veg- 
etable, the animal, and the rational or spiritual life. Man 
crowns the pyramid. 

Here is a series of creations, or if you please, manifestations 
of new force in progression, using matter by new and higher 
methods, for the advancing purpose. The lower force in each 
case lays the foundation and prepares for the work of the force 
which succeeds ; and that which succeeds, reveals its superi- 
ority to all below by making them its platform for a higher 
work ; and though subject to their influence yet able to over- 
come it so far as to use them by a higher method for a higher 
end. Thus the atoms entering into chemical union, are still 
subject to the forces of gravitation and cohesion, but these both 
give way as the atoms are seized by the chemical force. So 
also the life-force will sunder that of chemical union, and over- 
rule both that of cohesion and gravitation to build up plants 
and forests ; and the sentient life-force in animals and in man 
will use and overrule all below for the purposes of sentient and 
rational life. Man, while depending upon all the forces below 
as conditioning his high rank, yet possesses them all in his 
manifold nature, and by virtue of his royal endowment the ra- 
tional force, can survey all, and have dominion over all, for the 
highest possible end, the rational and the moral. Here is a 
complete unity in the connection and subordination of forces, 
each working for all and all for each in a rational system ; and 
each taking rank according to the number of forces below 
which it commands, and also according as it is, in its manifes- 
tation, a higher expression of mind. From the bottom to the 
top there is continuity of operation, but not of method, or pro- 
cess. It does not assume that there is but one force or energy 
in nature, taking manifold form, and always conserved in 
amount, except as all may be resolved, ultimately, into the gen- 
eric and fountain-force, mind. While several forms of force as 
e. g., heat, have their correlates, they are not therefore identi- 
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cal. Heat has its power of doing work, and therefore has its 
mechanical equivalent; but heat is not therefore the same 
thing as motion, or electricity or attraction, but only the occa- 
sion of their manifestation in given conditions. No scientist 
now claims that the foundation force in nature, gravitation, has 
been transmuted by evolution upward, into the cohesive, chemical 
and life forces. There is no evidence even of correlation. They 
codperate in the system, not by transmutation and equivalence 
but by such subordination of the lower to the higher as pre- 
cludes the possibility of the evolution of the higher from the 
lower. (President Hopkins’ Outline Study of Man, p. 23.) 

We seem compelled to take one of two hypotheses. Either 
the different stages of the world’s progress have been initiated 
by the putting forth of new divine energies working by new 
and higher laws, or all the potences revealed in those stages 
must have been attributes of the original atoms, unfolded when 
the new conditions called them into action. The latter is the 
evolutionary method. The former combines creative interpo- 
sition with evolution on the different planes. But we have 
shown that attributes or potences that work out rational pro- 
ducts by a rational method, are, by the very laws of thought, 
directly or indirectly attributes of mind. Their work is the 
expression of mind and of nothing else. Atoms having the 
potences of such a world in them must, therefore, as some of 
our best philosophers have said, be “‘ manufactured articles,” and 
manufactured for the purpose of just such world-building as 
we see. In either case, therefore, there must be behind and in 
every such operation, the working of a mind-force which alone 
is adequate to the product. 

Probably the best type and the true idea of evolution is in 
growth. It is a continuous process by the same forces on the 
same plan of vegetable or animal life. We might, by exten- 
sion of meaning, call the gradual consolidation of nebulous 
matter around its centers, evolution; and the operations of 
matter under chemical forces. But as we pass up from the 
realm of gravity to that of chemistry, and from that of chemis- 
try to those of life and reason, there is no continuous or analo- 
gous process by the same forces and laws, nor by transmuta- 
tion of equivalent forces. The imparting of a new force to 
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matter stops the order of evolution at the point where the new 
force handles matter by cts new method. It has no respect to 
the process below except to use its material according toa 
higher law. The processes are as distinct as the forces. To 
call the plant-force a development from the chemical force be- 
cause in the action of the two their boundaries touch, is like 
saying that the internal policy of the United States is a devel- 
opment from that of Mexico, because the two adjoin each 
other. And to call the whole upbuilding of the world from 
nebula to man a process of evolution without break of contin- 
uity, when every step upward demands a new force, and each 
new force handles matter by a new method ; and when creative 
acts must be assumed to account for the beginning of life, and 
of the fundamental types even of the animal kingdom, and 
much more for the origin of rational and conscious life, and 
when one type is never found to merge itself in another, to say 
that such an upbuilding of the world is but a process of evolu- 
tion, is to cover a nebulous confusion of ideas by a word that 
means everything, and therefore nothing. 

The world presents too large a problem for a complete solu- 
tion by any oneas yet. We know in part. But this pyramidal 
hypothesis, uniting the two elements of supernatural interposi- 
tion and evolution, while it gives a rational unity to the sys- 
tem and is more accordant with facts, certainly has one advan- 
tage ; it excludes and eschews that confusion and unseemly 
mixture of all things which is fatal to the exclusively evolu- 
tionary hypothesis. It gives a basis in theory, as well as in 
fact, for science. It makes a distinction in kind, besides the de- 
gree of development, between man and the rhizopod. 

We have always believed in evolution. We subscribe to it 
in many forms and on different planes; not only on the lower, 
but in human thought, in Christian life, in the unfolding of 
revelation itself in human history, through religious institu- 
tions and individual experience, and in the organic life of the 
great body of believers. There is no dispute about this. But 
evolution as advocated by Spencer, Tyndal, and Huxley 
through the inherent potences of atoms, by a mere continuity 
of force operating by its own necessary laws, without creations, 
that is ever progressive but with no end to reach; and that 
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has a rational method, but with no intelligence to arrange or 
direct, is to do violence to all rational ideas; is to assume 
facts which no one can establish, and is to deny facts in Na- 
ture and.rational life which are as evident as axioms in mathe- 
matics. It rests on an empiricism that does violence to first 
truths. We know we are not mere cogs in the great wheel of 
Nature, turning as we are turned, and grinding on to answer 
no purpose, without responsibility or character. The testi- 
mony of criminal law, of individual conscience and of the lit- 
erature of all ages, affirms out of the depths of the human soul, 
moral law, obligation, responsibility, and therefore freedom of 
moral action. A theory which comes squarely in conflict with 
consciousness, with the first truths on which all reasoning de- 
pends, and with manhood itself, cannot live. When we are 
told that these worlds move in space without a purpose; that 
these systems of life ascending step by step as the movement 
of a divine thought, till a rational empire emerges to give 
meaning and value to the system, are but the product of forces 
lower than those of the brute; that there is no hope for us be- 
yond the grave, and no reign of righteousness for humanity on 
earth, let it not be told us in the name of reason, of science, or 
of humanity, when it is an outrage upon them all. Nor let it 
be told us with an easy flippancy and careless exultation, as if 
it were a small thing to set our faces toward the blackness of 
darkness forever! It is a wonder that such a theory should 
now be received by rational men, as the great achievement of 
modern science, when it destroys the foundations of science, 
and dehumanizes the race ! 

It is the right of the scientist, if he will, to forego introspec- 
tion, and limit his inquiries to the observation of phenomena, 
and to second causes. It is the special province of science. But 
let him not assume to deny what is above and beyond that 
chosen boundary. He can easily mystify himself about what 
is invisible and deeper than experience, as if Nature were the 
only reality, and the supernatural were a dream. But if spirit 
did not penetrate Nature, and shine through it, and organize it 
into life, it would instantly drop dead as a corpse, and dissolve, 
for aught we know, into nothingness. Heckel pronounces the 
theory of a seli-forming, self-sufficing world, to be so conclu- 
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sively established that it should be taught as a scientific 
dogma in schools, and of course displace at once the delusions 
respecting free-will, morality, and religion. But Dr. Maudsley 
while assuming that moral freedom is a delusion, thinks it a 
fortunate delusion, which has been necessary to the proper evo- 
lution of man. He even thinks it necessary still to teach it, 
doubtless as a pious fraud, till man is so thoroughly evolved 
that morality shall become an organized and inherited instinct, 
as automatic as the twitching of a frog’s leg under the electri- 
eal current. Well, this is not strictly scientific—to love man 
more than truth. But we will hope the two are not antagonis- 
tic, but one; so we can love them both before the automatic 
ages dawn. And the theory of Heckel and Spencer can 
hardly be entitled to rank as a scientific dogma, till they dare 
to meddle with the invisible ether as a factor in it, and one 
which now confounds all their notions of matter and force; 
not while our Jevonses affirm that even its corner-stone, the 
doctrine of the “ Conservation of Energy,” is not securely laid ; 
not till our LeContes, good evolutionists as they are, cease to 
affirm that the world in advancing to higher stages of being 
may, on the basis of science itself, require constant incre- 
ments of energy, the evolution of one part being at the ex- 
pense of other parts, so that the continuous evolution of the 
Universe as a whole, by forces within itself, is impossible. 
Viewed from all sides the prospect is, that long before the uni- 
verse will get on without a God, the scientific world will get on 
without this theory of evolution. And before we shall need to 
give up supernatural Revelation as a myth, science may en- 
large her boundary beyond phenomena, and take account of 
certain facts of consciousness and of spiritual life, quite as cer- 
tain as any phenomena. It may see that the historic develop- 
ment of the truest manhood is but the embodiment of Chris- 
tian truth. Thus human experience itself may be the demon- 
stration that Christ, the divine-man, is the “ Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.” 
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Articte VI.—FORCING TRUTHS AND DUTIES INTO 
ANTAGONISM. 


Ir is too much to expect of any man that he shall be able 
to see things on all their sides, and to arrange schemes in 
which every fact and every principle shall have its true place 
and adjustment. This is a necessary consequence of our 
human limitation. But there is a more serious evil; and the 
bad effects of it appear in connection with much of our think- 
ing and reasoning. 

There are some men with minds so constituted that it seems 
to be very difficult, if not quite impossible, for them ever to 
contemplate unlike ideas and duties save in the relation of antago- 
nism. They never rise into that large apprehension of matters 
where apparent differences become easily reconciled, and 
notions which have an opposite look on the face of them fall 
into a real harmony. Thev are natural born specialists. They 
see some one thing clearly, and they hold to it tenaciously ; 
but their thoughts never sweep out in wide circuits, and their 
views and systems are always one-sided for the reason that 
certain elements of fact and principle which are essential to 
completeness, but which do not happen to be in the line of 
their fancy or their interest, are sure to be overlooked and 
excluded. Conceptions which belong together, and duties 
which ought to walk hand in hand, are set over against each 
other in a scowling attitude, instead of being arrayed as the 
co-factors of a higher unity. The single constituent elements 
which go to make up the complex whole of a truth or an 
obligation are forced into unnatural and mischievous conflict. 
Particular duties are picked out and insisted on in a way to 
make one think, by contrast, of the Master's words about 
doing some things, and being likewise careful not to leave 
others undone. They hold all their notions, whether in philos- 
ophy, or politics, or religion, in a narrow partisan spirit ; and 
a truth or a duty which they think ought to be especially 
commended becomes to them what a client is to a zealous 
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advocate—something to be vindicated at the expense of every- 
thing else. The many members are never instructed that they 
all belong to one body, and have a common end to subserve; 
but they are worked up into a temper of mutual jealousy, and 
made to assume threatening postures. The hand is inflamed 
with a spirit of opposition to the foot ; the eye is magnified by 
belittling the value of the ear. It is never this and that; it is 
this or that; or what is still more probable—it is this against 
that. It does not seem to occur to these men that two things 
can be true at once, and two obligations binding. 

How often, for instance, one hears the claims of great benev- 
olent causes pressed in a tone and by arguments calculated to 
excite hostility toward other kindred and equally important 
causes. The impression made by these appeals is not that one 
is to help this along with other objects which must have a place 
in any large plan of Christian work, but rather that this par- 
ticular cause is to be selected and aided in the spirit of a pref- 
erence which amounts to opposition to a!l the rest. The theory 
of the procedure seems to be that of the unscrupulous con- 
tractor who weakens one wall to get materials to strengthen 
another, and not of the wise master-builder who keeps an eye 
on the whole structure, and endeavors to give symmetry and a 
uniform solidity to every part of the edifice. Enterprises 
which have a common warrant in Scripture command and in 
human need, and a common outlook and promise of good, and 
which, therefore, ought to be kept on the best of terms with 
each other, and to receive the fostering sympathies of all, are 
narrowly and wickedly antagonized. 

Much of our sectarianism, and nearly all of that which is 
hard and bitter, comes about in this same way. Over-stress is 
laid on some one doctrine, while other doctrines equally vital, 
and which, if recognized and advanced into their true position, 
would tend to modify extreme views, and reduce all to a proper 
balance, are not so much ignored as stoutly and determinedly 
fought. There are differences of view which are radical, and 
which no amount of skill in reasoning, and no most patient 
groping after some common bond of unity, can ever bring into 
agreement. But there are particulars also, not a few, in which 
men, now at variance, would be found to be at one, if, like 
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dwellers on the opposite sides of mountains, they would only 
consent to leave their limited sphere of observation, and climb 
to the clearer heights above. At the same time the lack of 
harmony iu sentiment and catholicity in opinion is due not so 
much to confined vision as to the narrow, jealous spirit in 
which notions are held, and the oppugnant tempers in which 
they are maintained. The trouble is men first read their own 
conceits and prejudices into things, and then, reading them out 
again, blindly insist there is nothing else written. They learn 
one lesson, and straightway affirm no other is taught. 

Christianity in its completeness as a system embraces many 
specific truths and duties, and sometimes these lead one way 
and sometimes another; but it is not to be forgotten that, like 
the branches of a tree, they all grow out of one common trunk, 
and have a relation to each other of inter-dependence. In 
supporting one, care is to be taken not to pull down and muti- 
late another. It is not faith without any regard to works, nor 
is it conduct without any regard to what one believes ; it is 
both. It is not prayer in opposition to a spirit of self-help and 
a manly self-reliance, nor is it doing one’s best and never call- 
ing on God for aid; it is both. It is not reason as something 
whose exercise is inconsistent with a sincere and child-like 
trust, nor is it looking up to the Father in simple confidence as 
though there were no call for the use of one’s own faculties of 
reflection and forecast; it is both. It is not orthodox opinion 
to the displacement of charity, nor is it a life full of alms- 
deeds and sweet helpfulness as though the maintaining of 
the form of sound words were of no consequence ; it is both. 
Each of these truths has a place and a mission ; each of these 
duties is to be recognized; and so long as there is so much 
error in the world to challenge combat, and so much hard 
work to be done to bring men into the faith and fellowship of 
the Son of God, it does not seem wise, rather it does seem a 
criminal waste of moral force, to pit truth against truth and 
duty against duty in a way sure to hinder, if not to be recipro- 
cally destructive of the energy of both. 

A striking illustration of the tendency to this belligerent one- 
sidedness in which some one truth or duty is adopted and de- 
fended in a manner to prejudice the claims of other truths and 
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duties just as commanding, is afforded in the treatment not un- 
frequently accorded to the life and writings of Paul. Men try 
to do with him what he intimated the Corinthians were trying 
to do with Christ,—namely, to “divide” him; or rather to di- 
vide what he said and did, and then to bring the whole man 
forward with all the weight of his great name to support the 
particular half which they have undertaken to champion. 
They follow him along part of the way which his example and 
instruction have made luminous, and there they stop, avowing 
in justification that the Great Apostle himself went no farther. 
They shut their eyes to the things in his career and teaching 
which they do not wish to see, and then declare that nobody 
can see them. 

If we look for the one unifying element in the life and teach- 
ings of Paul we find it in his complete and uncompromising 
devotion to Christ. This was his absorbing passion. This was 
the silken thread on which the beads of all his separate thoughts 
and actions were strung. Christ was his life. Christ was his 
joy. Christ was his inspiration and his aspiration. There was 
nothing he would not do and bear for Christ; nothing he would 
not surrender. His one sublime and burning purpose was to 
spend and to be spent for Christ. From the moment of his 
conversion till his death Christ was the explanation of all he 
planned and wrought and wrote. As it was the Master’s meat 
and drink to do the will of the Father, so it was Paul’s to serve 
Him in whom the Father came into living manifestation. In 
this exalted sense Paul may be said to have been a man of 
“one idea;” and history furnishes no brighter example of 
whole-souled consecration to a single aim. 

If we follow this one intent of Paul into its out-workings, 
and trace the practical ways in which his devotion to the inter- 
ests of Christ showed itself, we discover two ends steadily pur- 
sued. These two ends are entirely distinct in conception, but 
in fact they are complementary parts of each other. The one 
implies the other, and is impossible without it. The other is 
incomplete without the one. These two ends are: 

First: The winning of souls to Christ. 

Second: The building up of souls in Christ. 

On these two objects he brought all his vast wealth of energy 
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and enthusiasm to bear. In these two statements there is de- 
fined for us his conception of the scope and aim of Christian 
endeavor. It is reaching men with the tidings of redeeming 
love and bringing them into a faith-union with our Lord, and, 
when they have been so reached and induced to begin a new 
life by believing in Jesus, it is taking them and carrying them 
forward from stage to stage in spiritual and moral development 
until they have arrived unto the perfect manhood whose standard 
is the measure of the fulness of Christ. When thus formulated 
the whole thing seems so evident, and so in accord with what 
the memory will at once recall from the story of the life of Paul 
in the Book of Acts, and from the pleadings and warnings and 
counsels and expressions of intense desire to be serviceable and 
to have others serviceable to men in the double way of turning 
them from sin and advancing them in holiness, to be found in his 
letters, that the wonder immediately starts why there is any need 
of sayingit. Yet there isneed. For every little while men are 
coming forward and laying hold on one or the other of these two 
halves of the whole work, and dressing it up in such a costume, 
and placing it in such an attitude, as to be so much direct dispar- 
agement to the remaining half. One or the other of these duties 
is chosen ina partizan spirit, and then the rejected duty is thrust 
into the back-ground in order that the chosen one may be more 
conspicuous. It is not winning and building up as the two 
separate parts of a single whole :—winning with a view to 
building up;—building up because the winning is abortive 
without it; it is one obstructive of the other, in a temper 
of narrow antagonism. What God hath joined together is 
put asunder by a rude and unnatural divorce; and truths which 
are akin, and duties which are needful to each other, and which 
ought to stand side by side and co-work in the most friendly 
relations are forced to play the part of enemies. 

It is easy to see that such views of Paul, and such methods 
of dealing with what he did and said are wholly unwarranted. 
He was broader. A little examination will make this clear. 

For if, on the one hand, it be claimed that the sweep of the 
Great Apostle’s example lies altogether, or even mainly, in the 
direction of winning souls into the faith of Jesus, the claim 
may be quickly silenced and thrown out of court by abundant 
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citations from his own words and works. Under the inspira- 
tion of a heart warm with compassion for the multitudes be- 
cause they are seen to be as sheep without a shepherd, and of 
a soul stirred to intensity by a sense of obligation to do something 
to mend the wickedness and wretchedness which are abroad 
in the world, one may properly decide to bend his energies 
towards the acquainting of the lost and outcast with the good 
news which is in waiting for them; and he may properly quote 
Paul in defence of what he is about to attempt. He may even 
go farther and say that he is impelled to his course by the con- 
straining power he feels there is in the simple story of Paul’s 
eagerness to save souls by bringing them into the knowledge of 
God in Christ. His mistake will be in assuming that this ex- 
hausts the meaning of Paul’s life. His plan of Christian work 
covers this, but it also covers more. His thought reached out 
farther. He had an after-care. His zeal for winning souls 
passed over into zeal for developing and training souls. He saw 
no place for pause short of complete conformity to the pattern 
of Jesus. He aimed at pure and exalted character. He wanted 
men who believe to be large and full and round in their man- 
hood; informed and vitalized with the truth; able to stand 
erect in a clean-handed righteousness ; intelligent and just and 
sweet in their lives. He urged to integrity. He wanted men 
to be all that the confession of Christ implies; to walk worthy 
of their high vocation. His soul swelled with the impatience 
which is born of an affectionate interest in the presence of those 
who were content to stand still, and be largely just what they 
had always been. “Advance” was his watchword. Pressing 
himself towards the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus, he desired others to do so, too. ‘That He 
would grant you, according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened with might by His Spirit in the inner man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith ; that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height, 
and to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 
that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God,” is one of the 
prayers we find on record in behalf of the Ephesians, and which 
serves to show how high was Paul’s standard, and which way 
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the currents of his thought set, and how intense was his longing 
that believers might realize to the full all that is made possible 
for them through the revelation of God in Christ. ‘“ Unto 
a perfect man” was the goal he fixed; and toward that he 
spurred every Christian runner. It is impossible to read his 
epistles without being made to feel this. His letters are aflame 
with enthusiasm for the growth of believers in knowledge and 
love and purity and moral strength, and every quality which 
enters into our ideal of character. Forward into character, the 
highest and best, was the ringing motto he gave to all disciples. 

Nor is it alone in his letters that we discover the interest 
Paul took in building men up. There is a pertinent and very 
significant fact stated in the Acts. In the account of their 
first missionary journey we read of a retracing of steps by 
Paul and Barnabas. “They returned again to Lystra, and to 
Iconium, and Antioch.” In these second visits to the cities 
they had once passed through what were they doing? “ Con- 
firming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting them éo continue 
in the faith, and that we must through much tribulation enter into 
the kingdom of God.” The whole aim was to establish and 
strengthen, to encourage, and to instruct disciples concerning 
the truth and the providence of God. It was not enough that 
they had begun in Christ, they must be built up in Christ. As 
yet they were only beginners; they must go on. They were 
babes; they must become men. Their faith must be carried 
over and crystallized into character. To think that simply in- 
ducing men to accept Christ in the way of belief is all is to 
part company with Paul. 

Just as wide of the mark, on the other hand, is one who un- 
dertakes to bend the great apostle into support of the notion 
that all the stress, or the chief part of the stress of Christian 
endeavor, is to be laid on the work of edifying believers. 

Paul was an Apostle, not merely one called, but one sent, 
and commissioned of the Lord to be an ambassador to men. 
Paul was a missionary, and he conceived it to be his business 
to do what he could to propagate the faith. In nothing was his 
zeal more conspicuous than in his efforts to win souls to Christ. 
It was a fire in his bones. He was as eager to catch men as 
any fisherman ever was to hook trout or grayling, or any sports- 
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man to bag his game. He went from city to city, from prov- 
ince to province, from Asia across into Europe; he took ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afforded him when he was sum- 
moned into the presence of governors, and others in authority ; 
he availed himself of disaster by sea, and of persecutions by 
land ; he pushed his way into the great centers of learning and 
trade and commerce ; he condescended to the lowly; he toiled 
with his own hands; he suffered want; he endured reproach 
and abuse in a spirit of a sweet submissiveness, in order to 
préss Jesus and the resurrection on the attention of men. He 
saw the great masses of mankind astray and alienated from the 
life of God; he saw souls everywhere defiled and bondaged 
and burdened by sin, and the impulse took possession of him, 
and kept possession of him to go forth to the rescue. Unwea- 
riedly and everywhere he beckoned men to the Lord. It is but 
a blind and unsympathetic reading of the life of Paul which 
finds nothing to awaken intense desire, and to inspire intense 
activity in the direction of winning men into discipleship. 
Such an inference is to me wholly unaccountable. 

Observe the commission which he teld Agrippa he had 
received direct from the lips of the Lord, and see how it runs: 
“T have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a 
minister and a witness both of these things which thou hast 
seen, and of those things in the which I will appear unto thee, 
delivering thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto 
whom now I send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive forgiveness of sins, and inhertiance among them which 
are sanctified by faith that ts in me.” Does not all that look 
largely toward the preliminary work of securing the conversion 
of men? Eyes to be opened ; feet to be directed out of dark- 
ness into the paths of light; souls to be freed from their bitter 
and degrading bondage to Satan, and brought over into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God ; the forgiveness of sins to be 
secured. What else is that but a going out to men just as 
they are before they have been wrought upon by grace, and 
telling them the story of the Cross and persuading them to 


Jesus? 
Recall some of the many words in which he gives expression 
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to his own personal feelings and aims: “To the weak became 
I as weak, that I might gain the weak ; I am made all things to 
all men, that I might by all means save some.” It is in this same 
connection that he says: “ Woe is unto me, #f J preach not the 
gospel.” In another place he says: “I say the truth in Christ, 
I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy 
Ghost, that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my 
heart, for I could wish that myself were separated from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” What 
is the explanation of this language; of these convictions and 
emotions? Here, surely, is the disclosure of a deep and pro- 
pulsive sense of obligation; consecration the completest; a 
yearning which mounts to agony of soul, and what is it all 
about? What is the specific desire or aim which lies behind 
and occasions this intensity of expression? To do just this 
initial work of bringing men into the fatth of Christ. It is not 
the building up work which he contemplates in these state- 
ments, but bringing men into such new relations with them- 
selves, and the world and God, through the knowledge of him 
who is at once the Way and the Truth and the Life that they 
can be built up. For that how he struggles ! 

Then, how came these letters of Paul in which so much is 
said about character to be written? How came there to be 
anybody to whom they could be written? How came there to 
be a Christian church at Corinth? and at Philippi? and at 
Ephesus? and at Thessalonica? How came there to be Chris- 
tian churches in Galatia? How came there to be a Christian 
Timothy? and a Christian Titus? and a Christian Philemon? 
The churches at Rome and Colosse were not indebted to the 
labors of Paul for their origin. But these other churches were 
largely the outcome of his ministry. There were churches in 
these several cities to whom he could write his Christian 
instructions and counsels because he had gone before and 
gatheyed the materials with which to organize churches. 
Others had rendered the same service at Colosse and Rome. 
There were men and women to push forward in Christian 
growth because there were men and women who had been 
induced to come into the Christian faith. There were disci- 
ples to “confirm” because disciples had first been made. We 
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know how Timothy was trained; it was a wise and hopeful 
nurturing, and there is a lesson in it for all homes; but Paul 
calls him “his own son in the faith.” He says substantially 
the same of Titus. Philemon was led to Jesus by the hand of 
Paul. The simple fact is that Paul was intent on reaching sin- 
ners, and rescuing them from the guilt and condemnation of 
their sins. To quote Paul in the interest of building men up 
in Christ as against Paul in the interest of this winning men to 
Christ, is to “divide” him. It is only half of the story. 

In this connection it is not to be forgotten that Jesus Christ 
came as a Saviour. “ Thou shalt call his name Jesus ; for He 
shall save His people from their sins.” He was here to seek and 
to save that which was lost. The gospel is good news to men 
astray and helpless through sin. When we reduce Christianity 
to a mere educating force and agency we take from it one of its 
most distinctive features, and rob it of its crowning glory. 
Christ distinguished with a sharp severity between form and 
substance; between a pretense of believing and the real 
believing which takes shape in character. ‘“ Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father.” But 
that it was a definite aim of Christ to draw men to Him in faith, 
and in this way to plant in them the germs of a higher and 
better life, will not be successfully questioned in the face of 
the open gospel. Paul followed Jesus along this path. He 
sought with all the earnestness of his nature to bring men into 
the quickening knowledge of the Truth as it is in Him. 

Thus he kept both ends before him, and was faithful in both 
directions, persuading men to accept Christ, and then establish- 
ing and developing them in Christian character. 

These are the two halves of the one work still to be done. 
So long as there is any single soul anywhere away from Christ 
the winning work must go on. So long as there remains a 
single believer not yet perfected in Christ the building up 
work must be continued. The winning supplies the basis for 
the building up. The building up secures the final purpose of 
the winning. Both parts belong together, and it takes them 
both to make the unit of true Christian aim as illustrated in 


Paul. 
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The two thoughts, therefore, of acquainting men with Christ, 
and of carrying them up into likeness to Christ, so that they 
shall really be the pure and broad and stout men Christianity 
contemplates, are to be always in the minds and on the hearts 
of the ministry, and underscored with deepest emphasis in 
all general schemes of church work. Mischief is done by 
attempting to separate and antagonize them. One is not to be 
pushed forward by crowding the other back. They are to be 
kept abreast, outlining our work and beckoning to activity ; 
and it will not be well for us, nor for the cause we serve, if we 
neglect either of these equally important and equally sacred 
duties. We are to say “ Come ;” and we are to say “ Grow,” till 
all men are the obedient and loving children of the Father. 
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Articte VIL—DO WE NEED AN ETHICAL REVIVAL? 


THE question submitted for discussion supposes a radical 
want or defect to exist in the religious life of our times; a 
want which is not met, or but very partially met, by “ revivals 
of religion ” technically so called. What this defect is, is indi- 
cated by the term ethical, or moral, as distinguished from reli- 
gious, as this word is popularly understood: and the various 
bearings of the question are suggested by and comprehended 
in this deep and wide and far-reaching distinction. Perhaps 
we can best answer this question by considering the fact of 
such a defect, its causes, and its remedy. 

Let it not be inferred in naming this distinction, that 
religion in its true idea does not include morality, or that 
the ethical element can be separated from the religious 
without fatal injury to both; that one can really love 
God without loving men who are made in the image of 
God,—“ for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?”—that 
one can truly reverence the divine attributes of justice, right- 
eousness, goodness and truth, and practice injustice, dishonesty, 
meanness or cruelty, or can be religious and devout in the sanc- 
tuary, and be selfish, corrupt, and grinding in the street or in 
the market. Such inconsistency is possible under heathen sys- 
tems, and is even consistent with the heathen idea of religion, 
which has little or no connection with morality, since the 
heathen deities are as morally corrupt as their worshipers, 
and the worship of them is a sensual or merely formal, not a 
spiritual worship, the performance of some outward rite ren- 
dered not as an expression of love or reverence—for the love 
of God is an idea utterly foreign to heathenism—but a slavish 
task or penance, or expiatory offering. 

It is the distinctive excellence of Christianity that morality 
is a vital ‘and organic part of religion, springing from it as 
branches from the root and cannot be sundered from it without 
destroying or fatally injuring its life. The one principle of 
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love, which unites the soul to God, or the believer to Christ, 
secures the fulfillment of all duty, both the duties we owe to God 
and those we owe to one another. As the one principle of 
life in the tree not only feeds the roots and sustains the inner 
and secret processes of growth through the vital chemistries of 
the soil, the air, and the light, but matures also the fruit, and 
gives strength and beauty to the form; the supreme love and 
choice of God as revealed in Christ inspires not only feelings of 
devotion and acts of worship, but sanctifies the whole inward 
and outward life, moulding it after that law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus which has made us free from the law of sin and 
death, leading the Christian not only to believe in Christ and 
trust in him for salvation, but to follow and obey him in all 
things, to aspire after and pursue whatsoever things are true, 
honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report. Such is religion 
in its idea, and in the experience and life of some believers ; 
but we need not say how seldom this idea is realized at the pres- 
ent day in the great mass of those who profess and call them- 
selves Christians. 

I. {t is a prevalent and growing conviction that the religion 
of our time is wanting in reality, and depth, and practical 
power over the life and character ; that while the numbers of 
those who “ experience” and profess religion are multiplying 
as perhaps seldom before, the real power of godliness and the 
standard of Christian character, and the distinguishing traits 
that separate, or ought to separate, between the church and the 
world, are diminishing, so that it is often difficult to discern 
between the righteous and the wicked, between him that serv- 
eth God and him that serveth him not. 

For some reason and in some way, there is a practical di- 
vorce between religion and morality. Piety is no longer the 
synonym of righleousness, godliness of goodness; faith has 
almost ceased to be a living power working in the character, 
the guarantee and producer of good works, and is relegated 
into the domain of mere sentiment, or of dogmatic belief; 
while works divorced from faith substitute a secular and bust- 
ling activity for that quiet, unostentatious, yet earnest and suc- 
cessful doing which our Saviour designates as letting the light 
shine, and bringing forth much fruit, and which is the working 
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not of mechanism but of life. The defect here indicated, this 
practical divorce between religion and morality, is shown in 
various ways and forms of demonstration. It is seen in the 
startling revelations, so frequent of late, of a lack of honesty 
and integrity in those occupying places of trust and honor both 
in public and private life, and not seldom places of distinction 
in the church. That defections should occur even among those 
high in the Christian church is not indeed a strange thing, 
since one of Christ’s chosen apostles turned out a traitor, and 
the history of the churchshows it has never been without apos- 
tates and unworthy members. But the significance of these 
modern instances lies in the fact that they are hardly excep- 
tional, save in the exteat of the dishonesty and the consequent 
exposure and disgrace. They are signal examples and exponents 
of the demoralization and corruption of conscience going on 
beneath in the heart of the social, commercial, and political 
world. : 

Again, the loose maxims and looser practices that prevail in 
business and in politics (almost without a suspicion that they 
are false and wrong), indicate a corruption and corrosion of 
the public conscience that does not stop at the imaginary line 
that separates the church and the world, but infects the mind 
of even good men with the idea that gain is godliness, and the 
chief end of existence; that honesty is to be pursued so far, 
and only so far, as it is, or appears to be, the best policy ; that 
all is fair in politics, and right in business which the statute 
law does not prohibit, or is not “ an iniquity to be punished by 
the judges ;” that the golden rule is too high and impractica- 
ble for the strifes of party, the conflicts between labor and cap- 
ital, and the competitions of trade. In short the ethics of the 
wise man while working out his experimental! philosophy of 
life, is the principle they follow: “Be not righteous over- 
much: why shouldest thou destroy thyself? Neither be thou 
overmuch wicked: why shouldest thou die before thy time?” 
(like Tweed and Morrissey.) 

But the most significant, perhaps, of all, as showing the de- 
fect in question, is the judgment of the world upon the character 
of many if not most of those who profess to be the followers of 
Christ. These read not the heart but the life, not the religious 
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experience but the practical fruits, or the character as mani- 
fested and tested in the every-day walks and relations of life. 
And how often is this judgment to the effect that the character 
of “church people,” or professing Christians, so far as it can be 
seen of men, is no better than that of others; that the moral 
virtues of many outside the church, and professing no religion, 
are often better and higher toned than the so-called Christian 
virtues of those within. Now, making due allowance for prej- 
udiced vision, the imperfections of even the best Christians, and 
the error of attributing to the whole of a class the characteris- 
tics of a few ; is there not too much reason for the judgment 
here rendered? Is it not true, what has often been affirmed, 
that the greatest obstacle to the triumph of Christianity arises 
not from the arguments or opposition of its foes, but the incon- 
sistency of its professed friends ? 

II. What now, let us inquire, is the cause or causes of this 
defect; and what is the remedy ? 

Some will say, and do in fact tell us, that Christianity has 
spent its force, that it has had its day, like other religions of 
the past, and is about to pass away and give place to the relig- 
ion of the future—to positivism, or free religion, or the relig- 
ion of humanity, or whatever the new faith or philosophy may 
be called which is to overturn all former systems of thought, 
all the primary intuitions and beliefs of the human soul, eject 
the supernatural from the world and history, and substitute 
knowledge for faith, and science for what is called superstition. 
We need not spend words to refute this hypothesis. We who 
believe in the divine origin and indestructible truth and ulti- 
mate triumph of Christianity, believe that it is adapted to all 
ages and conditions of humanity, the most cultured as well as 
the most ignorant and degraded ; that it has within it forces 
and elements to correct every error, and supply every defect, 
springing not only from human weakness and depravity, but 
from its own imperfect comprehension and application, to dissi- 
pate all darkness, both that of the mind into lates it shines, 
and that of its own eclipse. 

1. Among the more real and positive causes, we may men- 
tion the prevalent Scepticism and Materialism of the age, which 
has found its way into every department of thought, and is 
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shaking or testing the strength of every system and the truth 
of every doctrine. So far as this influence prevails—and it 
prevails much farther and over more minds than we imagine— 
it necessarily dims the outlines and blunts the edge of Christian 
truth, and nullifies its power over the conscience and heart. 
When we find men reputed the foremost in the scientific world 
denying the reality of everything invisible to the senses or un- 
provable by material and‘scientific tests; when all spiritual and 
immaterial existence, from God down to the lowest life-princi- 
ple, is pronounced a fable and figment of the mind, having no 
reality apart from matter and material forces; when even the 
first truths and intuitions of reasons are questioned and denied 
because not demonstrable in terms of the understanding—it is 
not wonderful that a mist of doubt should begin to settle in 
some minds over those intuitions of conscience, those distinc- 
tions of Right and Wrong, as well as those supernatural and 
spiritual verities of religion in which they have been instructed. 
For all these are things of faith and not of sense or scientific 
demonstration. What wonder is it if the law of God in the 
eonscienee should lose its authority, and become a niere senti- 
ment; if Duty should cease to be that “Stern daughter of the 
voice of God,” of which Wordsworth sung, and to whom all 
noblest minds have rendered homage, and exchange her celes- 
tial countenance for the coarse features of earthly expediency ; 
if immutable morality should degenerate into material profit 
and loss, and the calculation of consequences? What wonder 
if the sanctions of the Gospel and the powers of the world to 
come should cease to be powers, and become mere figures of 
speech, good for rhetoric and to move the sensibilities, but not 
to rouse the conscience and regenerate the life.” 

“The most dangerous form of unbelief at the present 
day "—to quote the words of the London Spectator—‘ is what 
we call the scientific, which says, when it contents itself with 
negatives—‘ We do not find God or any of the spiritual things 
of which you speak, in the world with which we have to do.’ 
It is with this that the battle must be fought out, and to any 
one who can furnish weapons for it, our deepest gratitude is 
due.” 

2. We mention as another cause, the character and tone of 
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much of the preaching of the present day. We think we shall 
not speak amiss if we characterize it to a large extent as shallow 
and superficial, producing only transient and superficial results. 
Following the popular demand for novelty and sensation 
rather than for thought and instruction, it is addressed mainly 
to the imagination, or rather to the fancy and sensibilities, and 
not to the conscience and moral reason. It is not so much 
preaching of the Word or truth of God, as it is of human 
thought and human fancies. The connection of the discourse 
with the text out of which it professes to be drawn is of the 
slightest and most tenuous character, often less vital than that 
between an essay and its motto. “ Doctrinal preaching” is 
decried as old fashioned and behind the times, and in its place 
is substituted what Carlyle would term rose-water, and Joseph 
Cook calls “lavender theology ’—a sweetened decoction of the 
gospel, with law and penalty left out. Of course no divine or 
permanent results follow. The truth thus diluted and mixed 
with human inventions, pleases the ear and gratifies the taste, 
but does not find or stir the deep places of the soul: it does 
not influence the character or form and strengthen the prin- 
ciples. 

This modern reaction against the doctrinal preaching of the 
fathers can hardly be called an improvement if judged by its 
results. That, if dry and tedious to modern ears, at least exer- 
cised thought upon the grandest themes the human mind can 
contemplate: and without thought it is impossible to be relig- 
ious to any purpose. Better to be exercised profoundly about 
the doctrines of election and the eternal decrees of God, than 
not to think of him at all, or to think of him as without any 
purposes and without any will concerning human affairs and 
human conduct. We will not speak of the sensational and theat- 
rial preaching so much in vogue at the present day, where the 
very idea and import of preaching is lost and sunk into mere 
entertainment. The fact that such abuse and travesty of the 
pulpit can be tolerated and even sought after by Christian con- 
gregations, shows how far the ethical judgment of our times is 
perverted, and the minds of men corrupted from the simpli- 
city that is im Christ. We need not add, what is implied in 
what has been said, that much of the preaching of the present 
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day is secular, if not always in matter, at least in sprit and tone, 
In avoiding the sanctimonious, which formerly attached to the 
pulpit, it has lost its sanctity and the most sacred and solemn 
themes are often treated with a lightness and flippancy that in 
effect is equivalent to taking the name of God in vain. How 
seldom is the law of God, and the glories and “ terrors of the 
Lord” presented in such a way as to produce conviction of 
sin, and lead the soul to cry out, “Woe is me, for I am un- 
done: for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts!” 
How seldom is the Gospel and cross of Christ so preached that 
its chief attraction is seen to be salvation from sin rather than 
from punishment, and leading one to choose rather to suffer 
with Christ if only he may be forgiven and cleansed. 

8. May we be permitted to mention as another cause of the 
defect we are considering, a tendency to antinomianism in our 
interpretation of the Gospel, and especially of the doctrine of 
justification by faith? In our reaction from the Romish doc- 
trine of justification by works, have we not emptied faith of its 
vitality, and destroyed the vital and organic connection between 
faith and salvation through a regenerate character as the fruit of 
faith and the essence of salvation? Have we not decried 
“mere morality ” so much, and the worthlessness of the moral 
virtues as a ground of salvation, that they are regarded as of 
little account in the matter of salvation and in the Christian 
life, compared with the all-essential, indispensable act of faith— 
which, being regarded as an act rather than a principle, is sup- 
posed to carry salvation with it and make it secure irrespective 
of character, and whatever may be the subsequent life? Is not 
this the practical effect of much of our revival preaching and 
many of our popular revival hymns—such as “ Jesus paid it 
all—all the debt I owe; and nothing either great or small, re- 
mains for me todo.” “ Hallelujah, ’tis done! I believe on 
the Son! I’m saved by the blood of the crucified One !” 

Do we not place an undue estimate on a mere technical “ ex- 
perience” called conversion—as if this were the essential thing 
instead of a regenerate character, and thus encourage a fatal 
security, as if salvation were already complete and assured 
apart from personal responsibility, and contrary to the word of 
Scripture: “ Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
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bling ; for it is God that worketh in you.” “Giving all dili- 
gence to make your calling and election sure.” 

Hence the murderer on his way to the scaffold and the pro- 
fane and godless worldling on his death bed, need only to exer- 
cise this sentimental act of fatth in Christ to be assured of imme- 
diate and complete salvation, without those fruits meet for re- 
pentance, which are the only true evidence of its reality, and 
in evident contradiction to the truth, that “whatever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.” We would not limit the grace 
of Christ which saved the thief on the cross, and has, doubtless, 
saved many others in their last moments; and which will save 
all at any time and anywhere who truly repent and turn to 
God. Butis there not danger in making so much of a momen- 
tary act or “experience” and so little of those works by which 
alone character is evinced—a danger manifest in the senti- 
ment often thought if not expressed—‘“‘ No matter what a 
man’s life and character is if he only believes,” leading by re- 
action to the opposite sentiment, equally false and equally 
true, “No matter what a man believes if only his actions are 
right.” 

Paul's great doctrine of justification by faith was held up in 
opposition to the legalism of the Jews, who trusted for salva- 
tion in their own legal righteousness, which was false and 
hollow, a mere form of obedience without the spirit, called 
therefore ‘“‘ dead works.” Against this the Apostle held up the 
righteousness which is of God, i. e., the true divine righteous- 
ness in Christ, which was to be received by faith and wrought 
out within by the Spirit of Christ. 

Luther’s reiissertion of this doctrine was made against the 
system of penance taught and practiced in the Romish church, 
which nullified the atonement of Christ and erected a doctrine 
of merit or meritorious works and sufferings as the condition of 
pardon and salvation. It was the doctrine of a free salvation 
freely received in place of a salvation earned or merited by 
painful works and austerities. But the faith which justifies is 
nota dead faith divorced from works, but a living and work- 
ing faith which accepts and really rececves the righteousness of 
Christ, not as ¢mputed merely, but imparted and possessed as a 
living power working in us the fruits of righteousness. Only 
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the good works are not before but after forgiveness, and are 
not the cause but the effect and consequence of salvation. 
“When the salvation reigns within, 
And grace subdues the power of sin.” 

If the salvation is merely without, if the grace merely saves 
the soul without renewing the character, it is a spurious salva- 
tion and grace received in vain. This doctrine of Paul and 
Luther needs to be gnarded from abuse in our day, as in that 
of the early church, by the complimentary doctrine of James, 
“ What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he have 
faith and have not works? can faith save him? Thou 
believest there is one God, thou doest well: the devils also be- 
lieve and tremble. But wilt thou know, O vain man, that 
faith without works is dead? Was not Abraham, our father, 
justified by works when he had offered Isaac, his son, upon the 
altar? Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and by 
works was faith made perfect? Ye see then how that by 
works a man is justified, and not by faith only. For as the 
body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead 
also.” This consideration of the causes of the defects we de- 
plore will suggest an answer to our second inquiry— What is 
the remedy? And the remarks on this head will be very brief. 

1. It is not to be found in revivals of religion, at least of the 
type commonly experienced. The reason of this is manifest. 
Revivals are only the restoration or quickening of the religious 
life already existing the church but in a declining state. It 
does not commonly supply new elements, but only reanimates 
and strengthens those that remain and are ready to die. Like 
the breath and showers of spring, it quickens and develops 
the latent germs of growth, the seeds and principles already 
planted, each according to its organic type, but does not change 
the type or quality of the growth. The defect in question is 
deeper than the remedy can reach, since it lies in the nature 
and quality of the religion or religious life itself. If this is 
emotional, merely a matter of feeling and not of principle, 
whose seat is in the mere surface currents of the soul, and not 
in the depths of the conscience and moral being, a revival of 
such religion will be only a transient glow of feeling, a spasm 
of religious excitement that soon subsides, leaving no perma- 
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nent results in the character. Let us not be thought to de- 
preciate the importance or necessity of revivals, or to under- 
value the good they have accomplished and are destined to 
accomplish for the church and the progress of Christ’s king- 
dom. The evils attending them are chiefly those arising from 
their abuse, when conducted by unwise or unspiritual leaders, 
and from undue reliance upon them for all religious and spir- 
itual fruit. But their trae place and utility should be under- 
stood as auxiliaries, and not the main forces of Christianity or 
Christian progress. 

The character of revival preaching is necessarily awakening, 
and to a degree sensational, designed for immediate effect. It 
cannot supply the place of moral and religious culture, or an- 
swer the end of the regular preaching of the gospel. Its mis- 
sion is that of John the Baptist—a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, ‘prepare ye the way of the Lord.” Its message is, 
Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. It is the 
precurser of Christ, and points to him as the Lamb of God that 
takes away the sin of the world. But it cannot fill the place 
or do the work of Him of whom it is said, “ He shall. not strive 
nor cry, neither shall any hear his voice in the streets. A 
bruised reed he shall not break, and the smoking flax he shall 
not quench ;” and whose doctrine drops as the rain and his 
speech distils as the dew upon the tender herb. 

2. The preaching that shall help to remedy the evil or defect 
in question must be more ethical in its tone and teaching. By 
this it is not meant that it be less evangelical, for the gospel is 
a law of life as well as a promise of salvation ; and righteousness 
is the great end for which Christ came into the world—to es- 
tablish righteousness in the earth and in the hearts of men. 
His kingdom is a kingdom of righteousness’ as well as of love 
and peace, and without righteousness these could not exist. 
Now the idea of righteousness is first given by the conscience. 
It has its norm or root-form planted deep in the moral nature of 
man. It is the law of God written on the heart, commanding 
us to do right, forbidding us to do wrong. Hence the sacred- 
ness of conscience as the divine oracle in the human breast. Its 
voice is the voice of God; its authority is the authority of 
God. The approbation of conscience is the reflected smile of 
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God’s countenance, and its reproaches and stings of remorse is 
the inward witness and incipient experience of the wrath of 
God. Thus close and inseparable is the moral and the reli- 
gious nature of man ; so that all religious teaching must first of 
all be ethical, must address itself primarily to the conscience. All 
religious faith must rest on this deep and solid foundation 
planted by God in the human soul. To build on any other, 
on the understanding, or the affectional nature, or the instine- 
tive desire of happiness, is to build upon the sand and not on 
the rock. To separate religion and morality, as many do, to 
speak or think disparagingly of the latter, as ‘‘ mere morality,” 
or as of no worth in the sight of God, through fear of .some 
pelagian error, is to sever the root from the branches, it is “ to 
kill,” as Milton says, “ the image of God in the eye,” to quench 
the inward light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world, lest it be confounded with or mistaken for the light 
without. “The light of the body is the eye (and the light of 
the soul is conscience). If, therefore, thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light (received through this inward 
eye); butif thine eye be evil (bleared by sin or false princi- 
ples of morality) thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If 
therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness !” 

To enlighten, to instruct, and educate the conscience, to clar- 
ify its vision, to deepen its tone and strengthen its authority 
by those moral truths and precepts which are adapted to it as 
light is to the eye, to increase this light of God within by the 
light of truth without, is the province and duty of the preacher. 
If he have any function and duty to perform it is this; and all 
the more that such teaching is neglected and even prohibited 
in our public schools! And for this he need not go out- 
side the bible, for “all scripture, being given by inspiration 
of God, is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 

An essential part of this instruction is the doctrine of sin, 
without which conscience itself is an enigma, and without 
which clearly understood and deeply felt, the preaching of 
the gospel will be like the offer of medicine to one who is 
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conscious of no malady. We know of no doctrine which so 
intensely needs to be preached and unfolded at the present 
day as this; sim as a power reigning without and within, 
in society, in the world, and especially in the soul, cor- 
rupting and enslaving the whole being and from which man 
cannot deliver himself. Sin, as essential evil, the only real 
evil, and involving in itself all evil and all punishment, and 
that, none other than eternal death. One good result which 
is coming from the thorough discussion now or recently in 
progress respecting future punishment, is the deeper knowl- 
edge and insight it will bring concerning the nature of sin, 
and the conviction which is beginning to be felt that sin is 
essentially and forever its own punishment; that all the pos- 
itive punishments which a God of justice and love can inflict 
upon the wicked are not so terrible or lasting as those penal- 
ties which sin itself inflicts upon its victims; that those dire 
symbols of future suffering so terribly portrayed by the Saviour, 
are but shadows of this soul-destroying evil, projected from 
eternity upon the walls of time. 

Sin needs to be presented, moreover, in its ethical and moral 
nature not as a misfortune, but as guzlt, self-created by the self- 
determining power of a tempted but free agent—a willful offence 
against the law and mind of God, and needing an atonement, a 
vicarious sacrifice to put away and destroy it. And here the 
moral or ethical side of the atonement needs to be brought more 
distinctly into view, not as being the only side, but a real and 
most important one. It is the feeling of many of the most 
thoughtful and spiritual teachers of the age that the face of the 
cross has been turned too exclusively toward God and the 
divine justice; that since Christ is exalted to give repentance 
to Israel as well as remission of sins, and to draw all men unto 
him, the most powerful attraction and the strongest motive to 
repentance is that view of the atonement where all the attri- 
butes of God are blended and concentrated in one intense focus 
and brought to bear not upon God from whom they proceed, 
and not to reconcile any conflict in the mind or government of 
God, but upon the heart of the sinner, to break the power of 
sin and reconcile the world unto God. As the works and mir- 
acles of Christ were wrought not for ostentation or for the pur- 
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pose of proving his divinity, though they did this, but to heal 
and bless and save humanity, body and soul, so the whole re- 
demptive work of Christ in his life and death—all the mighty 
forces of truth and grace, of love, and righteousness, and patience, 
and forgiveness, which stream from the cross, are not a mere 
show, or governmental expedient, having only abstract rela- 
tions to law and justice, but have a mighty moral power and 
influence, to turn men from sin by revealing the heart of God. 
The cross thus becomes the wisdom of God and the power of 
God unto salvation. 

Have we not, by accepting theories of the atonement which 
hide the true glory of the cross, and greatly weaken its power, 
which even eclipse and darken the character of God—have 
we not made this central doctrine of Christianity unnecessarily 
an offense and a stone of stumbling, and what is worse, weak- 
ened the moral sense, by interpretations that confuse the first 
principles of right and justice? Can we hope for an “ethical 
revival,” or a radical quickening and deepening of the Chris- 
tian conscience, so long as our conception of God’s character 
and of his supreme act of love and righteousness is blurred by 
a confounding of all moral distinctions, as it is by supposing 
that divine justice can be satisfied by the punishment of the 
innocent in place of the guilty ? 

3. Finally, the true relation between faith and works must be 
understood and their vital unity restored. 

Faith must be seen to be not a mere sentiment, having no 
roots that reach below the sensibilities and strike deep into the 
moral and spiritual being—nor yet as a mere intellectual be- 
lief, however true and orthodox that belief may be, but a vital 
and practical power or principle, the deepest, most central, 
most controlling, and most ineradicable principle of the soul. 

Faith is not a feeling but a conviction, and not a conviction 
merely but a purpose, and not a purpose merely but a /ove,—for 
love and faith though distinct in name are inseparable in real- 
ity. Its substance is éruth received into the heart and embrac- 
ing the will, and working through the whole intellectual and 
moral being, controlling every thought, volition, and affection, 
and bringing the whole life into subjection to the obedience 
of Christ. Hence its connection with doctrine, or the truth of 
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God, without which faith is mere feeling, destitute of root or 
practical power. Hence too, its connection with obedience, without 
which, according to our Saviour’s comparison, a hearing with- 
out doing, believing the truth without obeying it, is like a 
man who built his house upon the sand. How many of these 
sand-built houses, faith asa mere sentiment, or intellectual con- 
viction, without works to substantiate it, belief without prac- 
tice, profession without character, have we in our churches, 
that cannot withstand a storm or a flood, but fall when the trial 
comes. 

In these times that try men’s souls, we need a faith that is 
made of sterner stuff and tougher fibre, if our churches, or even 
our Christianity is to stand. As was said in the old days of 
anti-slavery agitation, when the clouds of rebellion and war 
were looming in the horizon, and which might be said with 
more emphasis now— What our statesmen and public men 
need is backbone,” so in these times of possibly greater peril, 
wher ominous clouds are rising from all quarters of the heav- 
ens, and mutterings of deep thunder are heard announcing 
that the day of anti-Christ is come, and the battle of the great 
day of God Almighty is approaching, what we need as Chris- 
tian churches and Christian ministers, what our faith and relig- 
ion needs is backbone, that we may stand in the evil day, and 
having done all to stand. And this means to withstand. For 
as Coleridge has truly said, ‘That which doth not withstand 
hath itself no standing place.” 

A faith which is merely passive and receptive, which is con- 
tent to sing, and pray, and rejoice over sins forgiven and 
heaven secure, which accepts Christ merely as a substitute, and 
not as an example, and a leader and commander, which does 
not inspire the soul to fight for its crown, as He did, to deny 
self and take up the cross and follow Christ in obedience unto 
death, is no true or saving faith. 

The repentance that simply feels sorrow for sin without for- 
saking, and renouncing, and overcoming it, is no repentance 
unto life. A salvation which does not save from sin as well as 
from its penalties, and secure a regenerate and holy character, 
is no true salvation. The essence of salvation is holiness, and 
not exemption from suffering. And the essence of religion, its 
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experience and its blessedness, is not enjoyment here or hereaf- 
ter, but a holy and Christ-like character. 

Hence, let us say in conclusion, we do need an “ ethical revi- 
val,” a revival not of religion as that word is used in its demor- 
alized sense, but of righteousness —righteousness rooted and 
grounded in the conscience, and below this, in God, who is the 
ground and authority of conscience; righteousness, which is 
ours, and yet not ours, being derived from Christ the righteous, 
living and reigning within, a righteousness born of faith, and 
nourished by truth, and working by love, and issuing in good 
works, i. e., in all the fruits of a regenerate and holy char- 
acter; a righteousness which is more than an “experience of 
religion,” which needs no self-inspection or examining commit- 
tee to detect; which is se2n and read of all men; which shows 
itself in whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good report. If there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, let us think on these things, and do them. 





Notices of New Books. 


Articte VIII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Every Day Enewisu.*—This volume, with its appropriate title 
and the author’s well known name, will find for itself readers 
without formal recommendation, or rather will enlarge the circle of 
those who have read most of its contents in other forms. It com- 
prises thirty chapters, of which within a few years some appeared 
in the New York Times under the same title, and others in the 
“ Galaxy” magazine. A lively preface of sixteen pages treats of 
the same writer’s work, “ Words and their Uses” published nine 
years earlier, as well as of the present, which is described as its 
“Sequel,” and of the controversy it occasioned, referring to his 
critics with characteristic freedom and confidence. The chapters 
of varying lengths are arranged under four heads,—Speech, Writ- 
ing, Grammar, Words, and Phrases. The whole is dedicated, in a 
pleasant note, to Prof. Child, of Harvard University, and an index 
is added which is always convenient for recurrence to the details 
of such discussions, besides an ample table of contents. Many of 
our readers are sufficiently familiar with some of the essays thus 
reproduced (with “little change” from their original form “ ex- 
cept by omission and condensation”) and with the author’s other 
writings on the same themes, to know what to expect here. He 
sets forth with his wonted clearness and vivacity his views of 
English spelling, especially in opposition to the phonetic reform 
urged nowadays; of pronunciation according to the best usage 
in England, for which he is a zealous stickler; of grammar, in 
opposition to the current teaching in our school-books, and indeed 
to the existence of any proper grammar in our present English 
tongue; and of words and phrases now commonly misused in this 
country. 

The name of Richard Grant White was first made familiar by 
his Shakespearean scholarship, and then by his enthusiasm and 
ability in discussing questions of this sort. His large acquaint- 
ance with English literature, especially of the Elizabethan period, 
his stores of illustration, his positive opinions, and especially his 
readable style, have given his papers wide circulation, and they 

* Every Day English. A Sequel to “ Words and their Uses.” By RicHARD 
Grant Wuits. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1880. 512 pp. 
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have done no little service by exciting interest and diffusing in- 
formation on the questions discussed. He takes pains to disavow 
any exhaustive or scientific treatment of philology proper, and to 
show becoming deference to writers eminent in that department 
from whom he frankly differs on related questions; yet none the 
less carries an air of excessive confidence, of something like dog- 
matism, which itself sometimes provokes dissent and antagonism. 
The pronoun “I” figures largely in his discussions, but this may 
be pardoned from their controversial character. It is amusing 
that he professes himself averse to controversy while dealing in it 
so freely, and in a manner that invites it. He professes little 
concern for himself about spelling, yet says, “I have reason to 
believe that I have never misspelled a word since I was old enough 
to be trusted with pen and ink” (p. 202); and as to pronunciation, 
“T do not know that I have any standard myself: how to pro- 
nounce a word is the last thing of which I should think” (p. 15) ; 
and in denying the charge of assuming to be a critical authority, 
he says, “‘I do not profess—I may say that I hardly try—to write 
good English” (preface, p. 12). In repeating his request not to 
be called upon “to decide disputed points in language” he adds, 
“T have never set myself up as competent for such an office, and 
for it I have neither leisure nor liking” (note, p. 427). Yet 
these are things on which he has thought and read much, with 
close observation, and written fully and freely so as to command 
public attention. Certainly his own English style would appear 
to bea remarkable instance of success without effort or care in a 
department where both have often failed. We are reminded of 
an editor’s judgment on a contributor who argued against all rules 
for spelling, leaving every man to his own fashion, that the only 
fault in the article was that it was all spelled correctly. 

Besides the knowledge and discrimination everywhere shown 
in these pages, and their effective style, which make them stimu- 
lating and wholesome reading, the discussions which might other- 
wise have been dry for most readers are enlivened by pleasantry 
and a certain gossipy flavor, and not the less for the personal part 
borne by the author, which is in some degree due to the fact that 
they deal largely with inquiries addressed to him by interested 
readers, these inquiries showing the hold he has taken of the public 
mind. For the most part they will be found helpful toward a right 
use of our mother tongue, particularly in the fuller notices, than 
can be found elsewhere of current perversions and blemishes. 
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If we should go into more particular criticism of the critic, one of 
our chief exceptions would be in the matter of pronunciation, to 
the emphasis and exclusiveness with which he refers to what he 
regards as the best standard in the usage of well-bred people in 
England, with undue disparagement of the best American usage. 
In this respect as in some others may not our well-bred people 
have become already entitled with time to more consideration, 
and at least in prospect be able themselves to furnish a respecta- 
ble standard? Certainly when a critic so positively cites the 
usage of the best English society on a disputed pronunciation, 
one may ask what special opportunities he has had of ascertain- 
ing that standard, itself. As far as we can learn (besides the well- 
known diversities among the common people) educated speakers 
abroad are less uniform and punctilious on many questions of 
English pronunciation than our own, and sometimes surprisingly 
indifferent about the sounds of their own language while need- 
lessly scrupulous about Latin quantities. On this subject the tone 
of this book here and there seems to us to be hardly in keeping 
with the third and sixth chapters of “ Words and their Uses,” 
where he deals freely with “Criticisms,” and stands up well for our 
literature against foreign arrogance. We thank him for his pro- 
test against the modern foolish fashion in England which would 
confine ithe word sick to nausea, against the best authorities in 
the language, and hardly less for his argument against the fashion- 
able misuse of drive as compared with ride. These are instances 
in which the best usage has been retained on this side of the 
water, and ought not to be given up. Of course there will not 
be unanimity among intelligent readers on ali the questions 
mooted in these volumes as to the right use of words, and Mr. 
White would be the last to expect it, but he will be supported in 
most of his criticisms by competent judges, and certainly there are 
errors enough in our time and country, both in the use and pro- 
nunciation of words, to call for such effective comments. More- 
over, one of the most wholesome lessons in all his essays is well 
directed against the verbose, turgid and affected style that seems 
to be “a besetting sin” of so many newspaper-writers and sensa- 
tional speakers. 

By the way, we second Mr. White’s preference of the ee sound, 
rather than that of 7 long, in either and neither. Of the latter, 
which some speakers have taken pains to learn, he says in 
“ Words and their Uses” (p. 264): “It is an affectation, and in 
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this country a copy of a second-rate British affectation. Persons 
of the best education and the highest social position in England 
generally say eether and neether” (see also p. 179 of this work). 
But in the same work we have nothing to say for his introduction 
of such a word as scunner (p. 257), which we “ guess” (though 
only from the connection) must mean prejudice or whim. 


JosEepH Cooxr’s “Soctatism.”*—Joseph Cook’s eighth and last 
volume is entitled “ Socialism,” and is partly on that subject and 
partly on others of a kindred nature. 

It discusses the theories of socialistic political parties, power- 
fully advocates self-help as the hope of the poor, describes the 
codperative stores of England, and the codperative banks of Ger- 
many, and treats of sanitary and educational reforms, tramp laws 
and temperance. It is not a treatise; it contains no thoughts 
directly addressed by the author to the reader, but rather a record 
of what the author said, on certain occasions, to audiences in 
Boston. This fact is, as it should be, kept before the reader’s 
mind. At the beginning of each lecture there are given the time 
and place of its delivery, and its number in the course, while 
the word “applause,” frequently recurring, calls the reader’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the author is not actually addressing him, but 
is permitting him to know in what manner he once addressed cer- 
tain other persons and how they received what was said. This 
makes the book more readable rather than less so, for it places 
one, in imagination, in the audience, and enables him to enjoy 
rhetorical periods, and to kindle his own emotions from those of 
others. 

It follows that the volume should not be judged as a treatise ; 
the critic has only to make up his mind whether the public 
addresses here recorded were good, and what were their particu- 
lar merits. Poor lectures might possibly make a good treatise, 
but good lectures make necessarily rather a poor one. Mr. 
Cook’s critics would all doubtless admit the above principles in 
theory, but some of them have forgotten it in practice, and have 
talked about his works as if they were originally written for 
print. 

The present work is far too oratorical for a treatise, but none 
too much so for a course of lectures. It would be a serious de- 


* Socialism. With preludes on current events. By JosEpH CooK. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1880. 12mo. 
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fect in a treatise on the subject here discussed not to contain a 
careful and extended analysis of the nature of socialism. A brief 
course of lectures outside of a class-room may be obliged to dis- 
pense with close definitions. A treatise ought not to use terms 
unscientifically, as the author does when he classes as “ codpera- 
tive production,” ‘codperative distribution,” and “ codperative 
consumption,” three modes of industry all of which fall, scien- 
tifically, under the head of production; yet it would be pedantic 
to demand too fastidious a use of terms in a public lecture, pro- 
vided no misunderstanding were occasioned. In a treatise such 
strained comparisons as that of the donkey in the tip-cart over- 
balanced and hoisted into the air by his load, would be out of 
place ; yet this figure seems, from the applause which followed it, 
to have done good service as actually delivered. 

Observant persons must notice the tendency of the age to sub- 
stitute organizations for individuals in the owning and managing 
of capital; and this is done in many different ways, of which 
political socialism is only one. In some industries the end is 
accomplished by corporations, in some by codperative societies, 
while in others, as in the postal service of this country, and in the 
railroad and telegraph service of many countries, the end can be 
best secured by state intervention. There is thus at work a very 
general movement, including political socialism and much beside, 
for which general movement there is no better name than social- 
ism in the generic sense. It is partly voluntary and partly polit- 
ical, and, taken as a whole, it is natural, as distinguished from 
artificial. 

Mr. Cook means by socialism only political socialism of a radi- 
cal kind. This he discusses and very ably opposes, while he 
advocates with equal ability such forms of what we have termed 
generic socialism as are non-political. He emphatically condemns 
the nationalization of land, but eloquently advocates codperative 
stores, banks, and manufactories. State-help on the one hand, 
self-help on the other, mark the difference between what, in his 
use of terms, is socialism and what is not; while, according to 
the nomenclature above suggested, they mark the difference 
between political and voluntary socialism. In this part of the 
discussion a treatise might be, perhaps, expected to define, in 
principle, the limits which modern society places on self-help; a 
brief course of lectures can do nothing so useful as to advocate 
eloquently and powerfully, as the lectures do, self-help as opposed 
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to state-assistance, and thus do all that is possible to foster a spirit 
of personal independence. 

The latter lectures and their preludes render valuable service in 
attacking evils of modern society. With them Mr. Cook closes a 
three years’ course of lectures, which, estimated as public lectures 
of a scientific character, must be admitted to be marked with a 
very high degree of ability. If he shall ever choose to recon- 
struct them sufficiently to make them into treatises, it will be the 
proper time to criticise them as such. 


Tae Unpiscoverep Country.*—This last serial story in the 
Atlantic, from Mr. Howells, promptly given in the book-form, 
where it can be better appreciated and enjoyed, seems to have 
been already accepted as his best work. It has his characteristic 
grace of style, minute observation of nature, delicate delineation 
of character, and skillful conduct of conversation. The repose of 
his manner and his occasional felicities of expression wear well 
with the best class of readers. But this work has the advantage 
over its predecessors of a sincere moral purpose which makes 
itself felt without being too obtrusive for a work of art. It is a 
kindly exposure of the current ‘spiritualism’—or what should 
rather be less ambiguously called ‘spiritism,’ as some have 
named it—in the person of a sincere and amiable enthusiast of 
that school. This character is the better understood and deline- 
ated by virtue of sympathy with his aims and motives—a condi- 
tion required for the highest criticism. The lesson is needed in 
our day, and notin our country alone. The superintendent of one 
of our hospitals for the insane not long ago reckoned the believers 
in spiritualism in this country,—meaning all who to some extent 
respected its theories and methods,—as not fewer than one-fifth 
of our population. With allowance for possible or probable exag- 
geration in the estimate, it suggests occasion for just such expo- 
sitions as Mr. Howells has here given. We wish, however, that 
he had attempted some fuller explanation of the phenomena in 
question, particularly of the strange incidents in the tavern. 
There are things in mesmerism and biology, so-called, which sci- 
entific observers would do well to examine and expound more 
carefully. And we cannot help thinking the part of Dr. Boynton 
somewhat overdrawn, now and then provoking us to wish he had 


* The Undiscovered Country. By W.D. Howetis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1880. 419 pages. 
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not been made so much of a fool. It seems to us also that in this 
work, as well as its predecessors, the conversations are sometimes 
too long. One of the best artistic features of the story is the 
portraiture of Shakerism, after the author’s happiest manner, full 
of fidelity and kindliness. We may add that the ‘realism’ of the 
narrative might have been more complete if we had heard some- 
thing more of the luggage that went astray toward Portland, 
which we imagine Bunyan or Defoe would not have lost sight of 
in the circumstances, especially as Egeria’s borrowed waterproof 
turns up not without effect. 


Farrn anp Cuaracter.*—This journal has before commended 
(vol. xxxviii, p. 289) a volume of Dr. Vincent’s Sermons, entitled 
“Gates into the Psalm Country ;” and we take pleasure in re- 
ferring in similar terms to the present collection, or rather selec- 
tion, of twenty sermons from the same author, preached to his 
congregation “of the Church of the Covenant.” As he tells us, 
they are not “the methodical development of a single topic,” yet 
are “not devoid of a certain unity,” for “the two thoughts of 
faith and character underlie the whole book.” They are earnest 
presentations of evangelical truth in a clear and manly style, with 
happy illustrations. Publishers have learned that good sermons 
make popular reading, and these will be proved such among in- 
telligent Christian people. As a matter of taste we prefer the 
old way of printing the text instead of detaching it from the dis- 
course as here. 


American Prosr.t—This compilation, in one neat volume, 
from the seven eminent writers named on the title page—Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Thoreau, Emerson 
—at once speaks for itself as one of the choicest books to be 
selected for any parlor-table, or for a gift to any intelligent friend. 
It is not made up of many brief scraps strung together, like some 
collections of what are called “ Beauties” of an author, but each 
writer is fairly represented by one or more whole tale or essay, as 
for example, Irving by “Rip Van Winkle,” while a brief, con- 
densed account of himself and his works is given in the introduc- 

* Faith and Character. By MaRvIN R. Vincent, D.D. New York. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 376 pp. 

+ American Prose: Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Thoreau, 
Emerson: with Introductions and Notes. By the Editor of ‘“ American Poems.” 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1880, 424 pages. 
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tion, with the advantage of occasional notes. It is noticeable 
that most of these writers thus selected as fitly representing 
“ American Prose,” are among our best poets also—contrary to a 
common impression that the same authors seldom excel in both 
kinds of composition. Might there not be a place also in some 
such compilation for N. P. Willis, who, if not as eminent as those 
here named (yet not less so than Thoreau), was remarkable as a 
lively and graceful writer both in prose and verse, in spite of 
some affectations, and for a time a favorite author with young 
people in what is called light literature ? 











